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The Commercial Side of the Gas Industry. 


Tue Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers 
tackled the question last Saturday as to whether or not they 
should extend their operations into the commercial side of 
the gas industry. The general proposal, and the manner in 
which the Committee suggested doing this, were discussed 
in these columns last week, and favourably—it being our 
view, as it is of the majority of the members, that the idea 
is worth trying, even if, in the end, with its many obvious 
difficulties, it has to be abandoned. But the more sanguine 
of the members (whose confidence is founded on the ex- 
perience obtained from the association of some 35 represen- 
tatives of gas undertakings in the district) are of opinion 
that, with the Institution in the position of foster-parent, 
the scheme will expand in extent and usefulness. There 
is no substantial reason in view why it should not, nor why 
the tentative endeavour that is now to be made under the 
protection of the Institution should not develop into some- 
thing as firmly established as that body itself. If 35 under- 
takings have (and some confess they have) derived real 
benefit over the past two years from the work that has been 
quietly done in the way of discussion and imparting infor- 
mation, why should not 135 and more? However, if the 
project does not succeed, the effort will deserve the fullest 
recognition and admiration, even if only for the novelty it 
introduces into the life and work of District Associations. 

The scheme is essentially one that must be carried on asa 
distinct branch of the Institution, and with territorial limita- 
tions. Its movements, naturally, will only come under the 
notice of those who attach themselves to it, and will never, 
if fidelity rules, meet the public gaze, excepting in so far as 
brief reference will be made to progress in the annual reports 
of the Institution. The discussion on Saturday gave some 
light as to the intentions of the originators. It is clear that 
the work is intended to be taken up fully and seriously—that 
itis not to be confined to the selling of products, but that all 
questions relating to buying and selling are to come within 
the range of usefulness. Later on, too, even legal and 
labour topics, which it is sometimes better to discuss 7 
camera than with open doors, may be entered in the catalogue 
of admissible duties. This information as to the broadening 
of the area of operation will perhaps alter the views of cer- 
tain of our southern engineers, who—possibly regarding the 
proposal as limited to dealing with the question of the sale 
of residuals—entertain the opinion that, while it may act 
usefully in a great industrial and coke-absorbing district like 
that covered by the Manchester Institution, it would not 
answer nor be countenanced in the residential districts away 
south, where there are frequent reminders that the large 
London Companies are not very distant neighbours, and 
where contracts are sometimes made far ahead. It is also 
thought by some—even by members of the Institution— 
that the Committee were proposing to violate the sacred 
right of Directors and Committees to fix their own prices 
for residuals. Such an intention or suggestion would have 
been fatal to the proposal; and we dare say there was not a 
member of the Institution Committee weak-minded enough 
to allow such a proposition to pass his lips. 

In the discussion on Saturday, there was talk of combina- 
nations, which are things that, in the eyes of many people, 
must be steeped in some form of financial wickedness or 
oppression. But, in the present scheme, there is nothing 
more about the combination of gas undertakings to help 
each other by discussion and interchange of views and in- 
formation on commercial matters, than there i is in the com- 
bination of gas engineers for mutual help on technical 
subjects. The only difference will be that in the former case 
the exchange of much of the information will, we take it, 
be systematized and compulsory as a natural sequence to 
membership, while in the latter it is voluntary. The dis- 
cussion further shows that those who opposed the scheme 
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did not do so as antagonistic to the general principle, but 
from the point of view that it should be run as a distinct 
organization, and not affiliated to the Institution. The 
answer to this is that, in a small way, the scheme has been 
carried on separately; but it has shown the need of a head 
in order to increase the vitality of the body, and to com- 
mand respect. 

This point suggests one little matter that we do not think 
has been mentioned. Ofcourse, there are many minor diff- 
culties that will require solving, and which no doubt time 
will accomplish; but one which occurs to mind, and which 
requires legislating for immediately, is this, that the Com- 
mittee of the Institution are to exercise discretionary powers 
and a controlling influence over the Sub-Committees. But 
what about those members of the Institution Committee 
who represent undertakings which do not attach themselves 
to the new commercial branch? Surely they should not 
have a controlling influence, nor should they be placed in 
possession of information to which they have no right. On 
the other hand, the source of the Institution Committee 
cannot, if there is to be equitable representation, be con- 
fined to the engineers of those undertakings uniting them- 
selves to the scheme. One thing it is safe to say—that the 
success of the scheme will depend more upon the serious 
and careful consideration given to each step before it is 
taken than to anything else. It will be better to be slow 
and sure than impetuous and “ comeacropper.” Thescheme 
has our hearty sympathy and best wishes. 


Sheffield Gas—A Reputed Cure for Naphthalene. 


AT the ordinary general meeting of the Sheffield United 
Gaslight Company, the Chairman (Sir F. T. Mappin, Bart.) 
had a good account to give of the position and prospects of 
the undertaking, which must have greatly comforted any 
proprietors who had entertained fears of the possible effects 
of the severe competition of the Corporation electric lighting 
department. Notwithstanding a reduction of 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet in the selling price of gas, and a decrease of 
1°55 per cent. in the consumption, the Company have earned 
their dividend, and kept their reserve fund full. The Chair- 
man’s explanation of the circumstances which led to this 
pleasing financial result is both satisfying and interesting. 
Various economies on the working side contributed to the 
realized profit ; while the economy of the consumers in the 
adoption of incandescent burners accounts for much in the 
diminished demand, which will therefore be only a temporary 
phenomenon. Besides, slackness of the local trades, in two 
cases alone, almost explains the whole of the decrease. All 
the same, the Directors are well advised in leaving nothing 
undone to increase the consumption of gas and popularize 
the service. 

To this end, the Chairman very wisely gave considerable 
attention to the naphthalene nuisance last year, and made 
discovery. This was, that there existed some connection, 
which looked like that of cause and eftect, between the 
temperature at which the gas left the condensers at the 
works, and the magnitude of the consumers’ complaints of 
naphthalene stoppages. The remarkable point of this obser- 
vation is that it was directly opposed to the accepted rule 
which prescribes thorough condensation as the first condi- 
tion for the effectual dealing with naphthalene-laden gas. 
To catch the deposit by this means on the works, and at a 
point where it can do no harm, sounds like common-sense 
doctrine, and as such it is usually accepted. According to 
the new Sheffield revelations, however, this is all a mistake, 
or at least a misunderstanding. When the gas left the con- 
densers cooled down to 60° Fahr., consumers’ complaints 
were rife. Simply raising the leaving temperature to from 
70° to 95° Fahr., reduced the complaints by about four- 
fifths. This is a very striking piece of evidence; but, of 
course, it does not stand alone. The chief difficulty in 
respect to the naphthalene trouble is not want of evidence, 
but its plentifulness and contradictiveness. There are many 
vaunted cures for it, every one of which is vouched for as 
trustworthy by somebody; and the rest of the profession 
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heartily congratulate these happy ones, and go on suffering. 
Doubtless, this Sheffield example will be respectfully received 
for what it may be worth. 

It is lucky for Sheffield that it has found deliverance from 
a most annoying evil, and we can only hope that the cure 
will prove a lasting one. Sir F. Mappin must not too hastily 
assume, however, that it has been given to him to say the 
last word on the subject. Doubtless his able and devoted 
aids, Mr. Hanbury Thomas and Mr. Morrison, have enabled 
the Chairman to make a valuable contribution to the already 
huge accumulation of facts relating to the matter; but a 
good deal remains to be done before it can be held to be 
quite sure that the whole truth lies concealed in this par- 
ticular fact of experience. It is the whole truth that has 
hitherto proved so elusive. Over and over again, local and 
partial successes have been obtained as the reward of some 
particular change at the works, only to prepare another 
disappointment elsewhere or at some other time. Merely 
to mention one obvious reflection on the Sheffield commu- 
nication—if gas leaving the condenser hot does not deposit 
naphthalene in the district, then wherever the condensers 
are unequal to the work usually expected of them, especially 
in the depth of winter, the same effect should declare itself. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that this is not the common 
experience. Wherein lies the key of the discrepancy? It 
is a thicker mystery than ever. 


The Employment of Discharged Soldiers. 


SYMPATHETIC attention on the part of gas workers’ em- 
ployers in all parts of the kingdom is, one would fain hope 
and believe, assured beforehand for the kind of call made 
through our columns to-day on behalf of discharged soldiers. 
There is both business and patriotism in the cause advo- 
cated by Colonel Handley. Mr. Chamberlain said only the 
other day, in one of those candid statements of what every- 
body knows to be true, which the old order of statesmen 
never mentioned on public occasions, but which he is not 
afraid to utter, that the English people would never stand 
the burden of national preparedness for all emergencies. 
This means that when emergencies come—as come they 
will, so long as the British Empire represents assets coveted 
by those who do not possess them—a certain amount of re- 
liance must be placed upon voluntary effort and sacrifice. 
Therefore, it is of the first practical importance that em- 
ployers should realize their responsibilities in regard to the 
keeping of a reserve for the Army, which means, of course, 
that places must be kept, or made, for our citizen soldiers on 
their return from obeying their country’s call. Only in this 
way can the alternative expedient of conscription be warded 
off. A large standing army has always been repugnant to 
the spirit of the British Constitution ; and the existence in 
their midst of a separate military caste, ruled by its own 
laws, written and unwritten, is not likely to be regarded with 
less distaste by the English people, after what they have 
learnt of its results in other lands. Our soldiers and sailors, 
like other servants of the State, are still citizens as the rest. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that this ideal is only 
possible where every citizen who is fit for the duty is able 
and willing to bear arms at need; and, in the industrial and 
commercial competition of the present age, the recognition 
of this truth, and all it entails, by employers of adult male 
labour is a condition of its perpetuation. 


Waverley Association Meeting. 


Last Thursday saw another very successful meeting of the 
Waverley Association of Gas Managers at Portobello. It 
would be out of place to write of the Association as occupy- 
ing a leading position among bodies of the kind, or of the 
meeting as having been of sufficient importance to draw 
towards it the eyes of all interested in gas supply. The 
Association is remarkable in one respect—that of its an- 
tiquity ; but otherwise there is no special feature about it 
to make it noteworthy. Its meetings are just social gather- 
ings of gas managers, who consistently apply themselves to 
the consideration of subjects of work-a-day interest to them- 
selves. But Mr. A. Bell, sen., of Dalkeith, spoke all too 
truly when he said that “it filled a want.” This year’s 
experience of the Association makes it plain that it does 
so. At the spring meeting in Kelso, the conversation was 
chiefly upon the suitability of incandescent gas-lamps for 
street lighting. Following that up, the President of the 
Portobello meeting (Mr. Laurence Bell, of Innerleithen—a 





worthy son of the veteran of Dalkeith) led the conversation 
into the subject of incandescent gas lighting for mills and 
factories. Both subjects are of special interest in a district 
like that of the Waverley. The managers who attend the 
meetings represent towns too small at present for the atten- 
tion of the electric light speculators. But in most of the 
towns there are large cloth factories, in which good light is 
a necessity. Gas is at hand; and the application of the 
incandescent method of burning it makes it both easy to use 
and economical. As will be seen from Mr. Bell’s presiden- 
tial address, he confined himself to the phase of the subject 
relating to the waste of mantles by vibration. Approach- 
ing the question methodically, he has shown how the 
various motions may be classified, and the different treat- 
ment each class requires. This is work for which many 
will thank him, as it opens up to them the means of 
greatly extending their consumption of gas. When mill- 
owners are assured that they can have the finest light pro- 
curable at an expenditure for renewals of 0°35 mantle per 
burner per season, it is easy to perceive what will follow. 
Mr. Bell has rendered a great service to the gas industry, 
in showing how an obstacle to the more general adoption 
of the most approved form of lighting can be reduced till it 
becomes of no account. Evidence that he has done so was 
forthcoming at the meeting itself. This is to be found both 
in the remarks that were made and in the speakers who 
took part in the discussion. The latter is a species of proof 
that will not be apparent to anyone not acquainted with the 
district. It is to be found in the fact that the mills and 
factories in the Waverley district are in the inland towns, 
and that there was not a manager present from any one 
of those towns who did not make some observations in the 
course of the subsequent discussion ; while on the other hand, 
the managers from the seaboard towns, where public works 
are almost unknown, were altogether silent. Could there be 
better evidence that the President rightly gauged one of 
the most pronounced wants of his class ? 


Honour to Whom Honour is Due! 


THERE is a familiar adage which rounds off the sense of 
much practical philosophy, and goes straight to the inmost 
soul of working and suffering humanity, with its assertion 
that a little heip is worth a very great deal of counsel. Ly 
a striking coincidence, during the same week that the British 
public was drenched with professional advice about educa- 
tion, the Lord Mayor of London went to Exeter, and while 
there visited the Manual Schools of the City, ‘‘started and 
‘“ equipped,” says the “ Standard” report, from which we 
derive the information, “ through the generosity mainly of 
“« Mr. H. A. Willey, of Exeter and London.” From the 
same source, we further learn that Mr. Willey, who unfor- 
tunately was prevented from attending on the occasion, sent 
a letter in which he formally presented to the city the 
whole of the equipment and machinery of the Schools, 
and offered to maintain a scholarship during his life- 
time to one of the technical universities in America, 
or else to an English technological college, so that students 
might rise to the summit of the engineering profession. 
The School has been taken over by the City Council, and 
is to be open daily, ‘“‘so that apprentices at technical trades 
‘‘may spend certain time there.’ The Lord Mayor form- 
ally opened the School, witnessed the lads at work in various 
departments, and subsequently expressed his “amazement ” 
at what he had seen. The circumstance that Mr. Willey, 
who does not need any introduction to the gas engineer- 
ing profession, did not inform the “ JouRNAL ” of what was 
going on, shall not prevent us from offering him the warmest 
congratulation it is in our power to express, upon the noble 
gift it has been his pleasure and privilege to make to his 
native city and the nation. This is true and enlightened 
patriotism indeed; and we are proud to chronicle that it 1s 
a gas engineer, and the son of a gas engineer, who has the 
public spirit to devise this thing, and the heart to carry it out. 
Mr. Willey, one may be quite sure, will have the gratifica- 
tion of seeing his good example copied. For, after all is 
said, there is nothing that a man who has been blessed with 
means and the will to serve his generation (and those who 
are to come after) can do, with better assurance that his 
benevolence will not be thrown away, than found schools— 
using the term, of course, in the broad sense. ‘The good 
ways of the Pious Founder of old are still the best. Some 
in these times giye their money for the multiplication of 
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public reading-places and the like ; but there are those who 
take cognizance of what people read nowadays, and they 
do not unreservedly approve. Again, there is any amount of 
talk in the air about municipal trading for profits; but some 
of us are old-fashioned enough to hold, with Lord Mayor 
Dimsdale at Exeter, that not politics nor trade, but the ad- 
vancement of literature, science, art, and the good training 
of the young, should be matters of concern for the ancient 
and honourable municipal corporations of thiscountry. The 
corporations who were at home in their dignities and their 
offices long before the Conqueror came—London, York, 
Winchester, and Exeter are examples—can do better things 
than compete with shopkeepers and ratepayers for the gains 
of trade. 


A Point in the Regulation of Municipal Com- 
petition with their own Ratepayers. 


In certain quarters where the cult of municipal trading is 
professed with more zeal than knowledge, astonishment has 
been expressed at the decision of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in the case of the Rhondda tramways. The artless 
journalists who work this vein have declared themselves 
utterly incapable of following the reasoning which led the 
Committee to insist upon the Council leasing their tramway, 
instead of allowing them to make and work it on the 
account of the ratepayers. Such a decision, said one of 
these complainants, was dead against the whole tendency 
of municipal enterprise in recent years. ‘This is precisely 
what it is; and thelesson is worth learning. It came about 
in this way, according to Mr. Herbert M. Adler’s account 
of it given in “ Engineering.” The Rhondda Urban District 
Council wanted to make electric tramways through both the 
valleys of the same name, for the convenience of the mining 
population of this region, regardless of the interest of the 
Taff Vale Railway Company, who have lines on the same 
route and depend entirely upon the same class of traffic. 
Moreover, the Company are very large ratepayers, probably 
the largest in the Rhondda district; and they protested 
that if the tramway was made in opposition to them, it 
might be run at a loss to their detriment as a railway, and 
the cost charged to them as ratepayers. This was a pros- 
pect which appealed to the Committee, who responded to 
the request of the Company by stipulating for the insertion 
in the Tramways Order of a clause requiring the under- 
taking to be made non-chargeable on the rates. That is to 
say, while reje ting the petition of the Railway Company for 
protection as such, which would have been tantamount to 
the recognition of a monopoly, the Committee gave the Dis- 
trict Council priority in tramway construction, but only on 
the condition that the Council find a contractor who will 
agree to pay such a rent for the property as shall relieve the 
ratepayers from any pecuniary liability for the cost of con- 
struction or running of the line. This is the saving clause 
which appals the municipalizers on principle, who would see 
no cruelty in seething a kid in its mother’s milk, so long as 
the operation was conducted under municipal auspices. 


Science is Measurement! 


Tue British public will have heard enough about its defects 
of education during the past week; but without going 
deeply into this subject again, it is worthy of remark how 
amply Professors Dewar and Perry’s British Association 
impeachment of the ignorance of the so-called educated is 
borne out by the daily experience of gas managers. What 
is the meaning of the persistent complaints of overcharges, 
even by Corporation Gas Departments, but an indication 
of the inability of persons of ordinary intelligence to under- 
stand the elements of gas measurement? Professor Dewar 
remarked that the standard of British general education is 
low, apart altogether from the question of the value of the 
higher schooling of the favoured minority ; and Professor 
Perry explained why this is: It is simply because the style 
of education which was created for the few, was forced upon 
the multitude without correction. The consequence is that 
Whether boys leave school early or late, they do so usually 
without any experimental knowledge of the things about 
which they have had to learn from books. They commit 
“tables” to memory, and never handle a yard measure, 
or weigh a pound of anything. Unless,as Professor Perry 
Says, the boys thus maltreated are destined to have the 
atter-instruction proper for engineers, they may go through 





life without ever learning how to take cognizance of material 
facts. We see this every day in those who ought to know 
better. On Thursday last, a writer in a highly respectable 
London newspaper perpetrated the following by way of 
comment upon Professor Dewar’s address: ‘‘ Our two great 
‘‘ commercial rivals, Germany and the United States, have 
‘‘ made progress at our expense, principally by their quick- 
“ness at realizing the function of applied science. No 
“more striking example could be found than the firm of 
“¢ Bayer and Co., who now employ 5000 workmen, and pay 
‘interest at 20 per cent., thanks entirely to a commercial 
‘‘ application of the discovery of coal tar, which they owe 
‘in the first instance toan English chemist.” What mean- 
ing the writer attached to this nonsense must remain to be 
conjectured; but the significant thing is that a person in 
his position should write it. 

The mischief originates with our pastors and _ school- 
masters themselves, and their complacent adhesion to con- 
vention and tradition. The old Latinists were at least 
scientific in that they kad business only with words, and 
never attempted to teach anything else besides the exact 
science of the Latin tongue. People are not much wiser 
now after half-a-century of so-called commercial schooling ; 
because in their case the application—which is the practice 
—has been divorced from the knowledge, which Professor 
Perry calls “theory.” He will not have it that there is any 
line of demarcation between the two, The irreverent critic 
of the Master of Finsbury might remind him that the 
immortal Mr. Squeers was before him in the matter of com- 
bining theoretical with practical instruction. ‘The pity is 
that the lead of Dotheboys Hall was not better followed up. 
Had it been so, possibly persons of middle age who now 
complain of their gas bills might have possessed a better 
acquaintance with the science of measurement than is met 
with usually among their class. 


The Sanitary Congress on Town Smoke. 


In a lecture delivered in connection with the Sanitary In- 
stitute Congress, in Manchester, Dr. W. N. Shaw discussed 
the smoke problem of English towns. The lecturer estab- 
lished a parallel between smoke and sewage, and proffered 
suggestions for the treatment of the former in the Twentieth 
Century as drastically as the latter was dealt with in the 
last century. The attempt to envisage smoke as a kind of 
aérial sewage, led to some rather grotesque results, among 
others to the revival of the old idea of Mr. Peter Spence, 
for the collection of household smoke into large common 
chimneys. While favouring this proposal for the sake of 
argument, Dr. Shaw could not avoid putting the conse- 
quential question of what ought to be done with the smoke 
after its collection. To this query, as might be supposed, 
there was no answer. Possibly the lecture was a pleasant 
means of passing an hour; otherwise its utility must be 
regarded as anegative quantity. What isthe use of talking 
about the feasibility of collecting smoke, if nobody knows 
what to do withit afterwards ? Ofcourse, we should all like 
to see London and Manchester cleared of smoke; but this is 
not to be done by talking about it. If there is one positive 
bit of knowledge that has been gained by smoke prevention- 
ists during the past half-century, it is that smoke, when once 
formed, is indestructible by any means open to the use of 
mankind. Therefore, the factory owner, if he would escape 
being fined for permitting black smoke to escape from the 
top of his chimney, must take care that the smoke never gets 
into the bottom of it—in other words, is not made at all. 
In face of this piece of Police Court lore, we have a gentle- 
man amusing a congress of sanitarians in Manchester with 
the speculation as to whether, if the domestic architect had 
sufficient encouragement to make the attempt, he could not 
find a way of dealing with household smoke by the method 
of the factory chimney. To what purpose? To become 
amenable to the law, which at present only applies to factory 
chimneys ? 

Dr. Shaw’s mistake proceeded from his false analogy of 
smoke and sewage. There is nothing of the kind, in fact ; 
and whereas smoke is an accident, sewage is a necessary 
consequence, of town life. Nobody can help contributing, 
both directly and indirectly, to the sewage of his town; but 
nobody need make a spot of soot, if he really wishes to avoid 
doing so. ‘To this end it is only necessary to burn coke or 
gas instead of bituminous coal, and the thing is done. Such 


| a solution of the difficulty does not appear to have occurred 
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to Dr. Shaw, who preferred to put just two questions on the 
subject to “ scientific men,” with whom he did not number 
himself. These queries were: ‘ Whether it is mechanically 
‘“‘and economically possible to substitute for the present 
“ system of chimneys a method of collection of the used 
“air (?) of houses by mechanical or thermo-mechanical 
«“ means, so that it might be subjected to treatment before 
“ being delivered to the air outside; and, secondly, whether, 
“under these circumstances, it would be possible to deposit 


- “ the soot electrically or otherwise in some part of the course 


“of the air.” And they call this kind of thing sanitary 
science, and invite serious persons to congregate in Man- 
chester for the purpose of listening to it! 








Electric Arc Lighting for Markets. 


At the meeting of the Sheffield United Gaslight Company 
last week, Sir Frederick Mappin referred, with some feeling, to the 
fact that the Sheffield City Council had accepted the tender of 
their Electricity Committee for the lighting of the Norfolk Market 
Hall by means of arc lamps, notwithstanding the fact that his 
Company had sent in a lower tender for a high-pressure gas 
installation. An answer to this complaint was made in the City 
Council on the following day by Alderman Styring, on behalf of 
the Electricity Committee; and in the course of his explanation, 
the Alderman completely “let the cat out of the bag.” He said 
there was one important fact which Sir Frederick clearly lost 
sight of—namely, “that whatever the cost of the electric light 
might be to the Markets Committee, that cost would go into the 
pockets, not of an outside body. but of another Corporation de- 
partment.” Sir Frederick may well be pardoned for overlooking 
this point; for it is not one that would commend itself to a busi- 
ness man as affording good reason for the preference shown. 
Much more weighty matters in deciding the question should have 
been the great success which has attended the lighting of the 
Bolton Market Hall by means of the Keith and Blackman high- 
pressure gas system, and the disappointing result which has 
attended the use of electric arc lights in the Birmingham Market 
Hall. It seems hard that stallholders in the market at Sheffield 
should, for the purpose of assisting the Electricity Committee’s 
balance-sheet, have thrust upon them an illuminant which in 
Birmingham has proved so prejudicial to the appearance of 
flowers, fruit, and meat that many of the salesmen there have 
been forced to introduce flat-flame gas-burners on their own 
account, for the purpose of intercepting the blue rays of the elec- 
tric arc lights. And certainly the Gas Company have cause to 
complain of the rejection, for the reasons put forward by Alder- 
man Styring, of the tender which they were invited to send in. 





Gas Leakage in America. 


Heavy as is the leakage of gas in certain parts of the United 
Kingdom, especially where there are underground workings, it 
sinks into insignificance before the figures furnished to the United 
States Commissioner of Labour, and given in the course of an 
article which appears in another part of the “JournaL.” True, 
they relate to the year 1899; and it may be hoped that by this 
time there has been a considerable change for the better. An 
average of 14 per cent. loss on the total output of 355 companies 
does not look very serious at first sight; it is when the indi- 
vidual companies are taken that the magnitude of the leakage 
shows itself. In the period reported upon, thirteen companies 
lost about one-third of their gas, twenty-one lost one-fourth, and 
fifty-two one-fifth. In the case of two gas companies, each 
producing about 12,000 million cubic feet per annum, the loss 
was about one-twelfth. The writer of the article cites the Boston 
Gas Company as one suffering seriously from this trouble; his 
authority being Mr. W. R. Addicks, who, it must be acknow- 
ledged, knew something about the inner working of the under- 
taking. This gentleman stated that in one half year leakage to 
the extent of 8565 cubic feet per day, over 32 miles of mains, 
was located and corrected; while in the twelve months 2300 
underground leaks were discovered. The maintenance of sucha 
system of distribution as this must have involved very heavy 
expenditure ; and when we read of a company being willing to 
contract for their main repair work at a cost of $2500 per day 
on a three years’ contract, we are less inclined to discredit the 
statement than we should have been but for the facts adduced 





by Mr. Addicks. The writer of the article refrains from blaming 
gas engineers for this state of things; indeed, he frankly acknow- 
ledges that they are doing the best they can with the unsolved 
problem before them, and that the causes which induce large 
leakage are in a great degree beyond their control. Not only is 
leakage productive of monetary loss, but it is also an element of 
danger. It is from the latter standpoint that the writer regards 
it. The whole subject of distribution is a very important one; 
and we hope to be able to give in an early issue of the “ JoURNAL” 
the views of an American gas engineer thereon. 





Uniformity in Street Colouring. 


As has repeatedly been pointed out in the pages of the 
“ JoURNAL,” much might be done to improve the appearance of 
London streets; and we arein hopes that some day—not, perhaps, 
soon, for this is a conservative country—our suggestions for the 
carrying out of so laudable an idea may be brought into practice. 
That the public lighting should be efficient is, of course, our first 
care; but this naturally leads to consideration of the materials 
and paints used in and on the buildings. In this connection, we 
notice that Mr. Ricardo pleads, in the “ British Architect,” for a 
principle in the scheme of colouring in the streets of London. 
He says each parish colours its own lamp-posts, standards, &c., 
the parish colour, and that the railways, omnibuses, and trams 
have their proper tinctures; and he goes on to ask why we should 
stop here. While not advocating that every house in each parish 
should be painted the parish colour all over, he thinks the front 
doors and area railings might bear the parochial colours, so that, 
“besides something gained in the way of uniformity, a stranger 
might be able to discover at a glance in what locality he found 
himself.” Mr. Ricardo then proceeds to urge that much more 
might be done than this. “ Buildings, such as public libraries, 
town halls, and museums, that in themselves afford enough space 
for adequate colour decoration, might be treated wholly in colour, 
the electoral as well as the parochial colours being worked into 
the scheme.” He asks why we should not be beholden to colour 
for some of our information. Perhaps there is no good reason 
why we should not; but, while agreeing with Mr. Ricardo that a 
little more uniformity in the matter of colouring would be a 
benefit, we hope it will never be our lot to reside in a parish in 
which every front door, area railing, lamp-post, and dust-cart, as 
well as the public library and town hall, are painted in (say) the 
khaki colour with which we have recently had such ample oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar. 





The Fall of the Oil-Lamp. 


In places which possess no gas supply, oil-lamps in the 
streets are no doubt better than none; but that the governing 
body of any district where gas is available should still prefer the 
light of their forefathers, is almost incomprehensible. There are 
such cases, however—and not only in sleepy country villages, but 
sometimes in places the inhabitants of which, from their wider 
knowledge, one would expect to see rise in a body against such 
dim and evil-smelling relics of a bygone age. One of the latter 
instances is East Molesey, adjoining Hampton Court, which has 
up to the present time had its streets lighted by oil. For the 
past two years, the Council of this enlightened place appear to 
have recognized the fact that they were a hundred years or so 
behind the times, and that the substitution of a more modern 
illuminant for the public lighting was desirable. Having realized 
this fact, they forthwith became ambitious, and desired to have 
the electric light. First of all, Edmundsons proposed to establish 
a large station in the neighbourhood of Twickenham, for the 
supply of that and the surrounding districts; and afterwards the 
East Molesey Council discussed the advisability of procuring an 
Order for themselves. Now, however, saner counsels have pre- 
vailed, and (as is reported in another part of to-day’s issue) a 
contract has been entered into with the Hampton Court Gas 
Company for the lighting of the streets by incandescent gas- 
lamps. This system gives entire satisfaction in very much more 
important places than the one here referred to; and, besides, if 
the East Molesey ratepayers should ever wish to look at the 
electric light they can easily walk over to Kingston and see it 
there, without being asked to contribute to the cost of the luxury. 
They might at the same time learn a good deal from Kingston's 
experience with regard to municipal electricity. 
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Cooking Lectures for the Prepayment Consumer. 


From the concluding paragraph in last week’s “JOURNAL,” 
readers will have learned that the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Company have started what we have advocated 
for some years—namely, cooking lectures for their slot-meter 
consumers. This is a step that will, we hope, be profitable to the 
Company, as no doubt it will be beneficial to those attending the 
lectures, and to those for whom they cook. The ignorance con- 
cerning culinary matters, and the consequent wastefulness of 
many among the poorer classes, are well known; and the indif- 
ferent cooking of the wives is often responsible for the preference 
entertained by the husbands for the public-house instead of for 
home. In this connection, we may extract the following para- 
graph from Professor Henry Armstrong’s address to the Educa- 
tional Section of the British Association last week, and commend 
the example of the Newcastle Company to other gas managers 
who may wish to doa good turn to their businesses and their con- 
sumers at one and the same time :— 

From food to the preparation of food was an easy step—in point of 
fact the knowledge how to prepare food properly was of far more 
importance than any knowledge of what food was and did, as on it 
depended much of the happiness and health of mankind. Cooking 
was a branch of applied chemistry. Thring, of Uppingham, in speak- 
ing of the higher education of women at St. Albans in 1886, said: 
‘‘We English are proud of our homes. We sing songs about them, 
we write on them; in fact, we are very justly proud of our homes. 
Has it ever entered your minds that home to the great majority in a 
very large degree, and to all in some degree, is but a loftier name for 
cookery? In acottage good cookery means economy, luxury, health, 
comfort, love. . Cookery to the vast majority of mankind 
means home, and when the weary worker comes back from work want- 
ing to refit cooking alone can turn him out fit for work again. From 
this point of view home is cookery.” 








WATER AFFAIRS. 


The London Water Companies’ Profits. 


Tue usual parliamentary return of the accounts of the Metro- 
politan Water Companies and of the Staines Reservoirs Joint 
Committee, made up to the 30th of September and the 31st 
of December last year, was issued on Thursday. It shows 
that the income of the Companies was as follows: Chelsea, 
£171,459; East London, £392,891; Grand Junction, 
£231,002; Kent, £208,956; Lambeth, £305,434; New 
River, £604,041 ; Southwark and Vauxhall, £299,716; 
West Middlesex, £266,153. The figures are all increases 
compared with those given in the immediately preceding 
return. The New River Company stand lowest with 2 per 
cent.; the West Middlesex come next, with 2°9 per cent., 
the Chelsea with 3°1, the Lambeth with 3°7, the Grand Junc- 
tion with 4°5, the Kent with 5°3, the East London with 5:5, 
and the Southwark and Vauxhall with 7:2. The highest 
net profit was realized by the New River Company, who 
made a sum of £239,308; yet this was a decrease of g per 
cent. The Lambeth Company made £150,149—a drop to 
the extent of 3°1 per cent. The East London Company’s 
profits of £125,105 was a falling off of no less than 13°4 per 
cent.; and though the Grand Junction and West Middlesex 
Companies realized £104,055 and £104,453 respectively, the 
former was more by only o*7 per cent., and the latter less 
by 12°6 per cent., than the amounts previously returned. 
lhe Chelsea Company made £86,717, and the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Company £72,044; the latter sum being an in- 
crease of 9*4 per cent.—the highest recorded—and the former 
a decrease of 3°7 per cent. Next to the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company stands the Kent, with a net profit of 
£126,716, against £117,844 before—an increase of £ 8872, or 
7°5 percent. ‘Taking the whole of the Companies, three of 
them made more profit, to the extent of 17°6 per cent., while 
the remaining five made less, by 41°8 per cent. The total 
amount of capital engaged in the supply of water to London 
is £18,820,852, which produced an income of £2,479,652, 
and a gross profit of £1,324,784. The undertaking of the 
Staines Reservoirs Joint Committee has not yet been com- 
pleted, and consequently no profit has been realized upon 
the capital outlay of £1,066,668 thereon up to the close of 
last year. The sum of £1,203,500 raised on debenture stock 
required the payment of £34,605 as interest. 








Disposal of Water Profits at Sheffield. 


Tue Sheffield Corporation are the fortunate possessors, as 
readers of the “ JouRNAL” are aware, of a very profitable 
water undertaking, thanks largely to the combined ability 
of the Chairman and members of the Water Committee and 
of the General Manager (Mr. W. Terrey). The surplus for 
the past financial year was somewhat less than that for the 
preceding twelve months, owing to the remission of the 
remainder of the 25 per cent. increase in the water-rates 
sanctioned many years ago; but still there was a net sum 
of £23,154. These accumulated funds have been the sub- 
ject of much thought by Alderman Gainsford, the Chairman 
of the Committee, who about this time last year submitted 
to his colleagues a scheme for utilizing them. It appears 
that there is anannual surplus of about £9500, out of which 
£6000 or £7000 may safely be expended without any addi- 
tional charge upon the city; and Alderman Gainsford sug- 
gested that a considerable portion of it might be employed 
in such a way as to be of distinct advantage to the inhabi- 
tants, more especially in regard to their health and personal 
comfort. As the rates now charged for the domestic supply 
are among the lowest in the kingdom, it was thought by 
certain members of the Town Council that a very appro- 
priate way of giving effect to Alderman Gainsford’s sug- 
gestion would be to abolish the charges for baths and water- 
closets; and accordingly a proposition was submitted to the 
Council at their meeting last month to the effect that no 
grant should be made out of the surpluses until all baths 
and water-closets were supplied free. Alderman Gainsford 
pointed out that if the proposal were adopted, not only 
would the whole of the surplus be swamped, but the hands 
of the Committee would be tied entirely. The Council 
nevertheless, by a majority of nine, determined that the 
extra charges should be removed. 

The effect of this decision was that about £10,400 a year 
would be relinquished, with a sum of only £6000 available 
to meet the deficiency. Alderman Gainsford was strongly 
opposed to the change; and in a long letter to his Com- 
mittee he showed clearly that it would be impossible, under 
the new circumstances, for a grant of any description to be 
made out of the surpluses for the next fifty years—in other 
words, until the end of the first sinking-fund period. He 
thought this could hardly be the deliberate intention of the 
Council. Nor was it; for at the meeting last week, as will 
be seen by the report which appears elsewhere, several 
members confessed that they had made a mistake ; and the 
resolution was very properly rescinded. Unquestionably, 
the object of the movers was a good one; and, moreover, it 
seemed to be that which Alderman Gainsford had in view 
when he suggested the use of part of the surplus in such 
a way as to beneficially affect the “health and personal 
“ comfort”’ of the citizens. At the same time it was surely 
inadvisable that this money should be, so to speak, “ ear- 
“ marked,” and that it should be put absolutely out of the 
power of the Committee to use it for the purpose they might 
deem best. Ina matter of this kind, some discretion ought 
certainly to be allowed, especially in view of the fact that 
any proposal they might make would have to come before 
the Council for confirmation. It seemed to us that the 
resolution of last month was passed without adequate con- 
sideration; and when its effect was made apparent by 
Alderman Gainsford’s letter, the necessity for its rescission 
became obvious to its former supporters. The later decision 
was a much more judicious one than the former; and we 
cannot but think that, in the long run, it will prove to have 
been the right course to pursue in the interests of the general 
body of consumers. 








The Kitson Oil-Burner for Lighthouse Use.—According to an 
article in “ The Times” last Tuesday, Mr. T. Matthews, Engineer- 
in-Chief to the Trinity House, has been experimenting with some 
new burners devised by Mr. Kitson, with the view of adopting 
them in English lighthouses. He has introduced certain modifi- 
cations in the arrangements, whereby the intensity of the incan- 
descent mantle is considerably increased; the air being more 
effectually mixed with the oil vapour, the interference of the 
associated tubes reduced to a minimum, and the pressure of the 
vapour rendered more constant and uniform. In addition, it is 
found possible to use an oil having a flash-point of 160° Fahr. ; 
thus adding very considerably to the safety of using this form of 
burner for lighthouses. The improved burner has been in opera- 
tion for some months at Lowestoft; and it is understood that it 
will be used in the new lighthouse below Beachy Head, 
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ESSAYS. AND REVIEWS. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MEN AT THE TOP. 





TuHeERE is nothing, in the sphere of national affairs, upon which 
the mind of the peoples of this realm has been more definitely 
set, since the war in South Africa revealed the weak spots in our 


fighting equipment, and the inroads of foreign competition made 
evident the shortcomings in our industrial and commercial organ- 
ization, than a raising of the level of “‘ Efficiency ” in the manage- 
ment of the nation’s affairs, both public and private. And with 
an unreasoned intuition, akin to a woman’s instinct, the country 
has, if one may judge by appearances, made up its mind that 
men are more important when efficiency is required than 
“policies” and parties. The large majority of voters would, we 
believe, support with eagerness at the present time a Govern- 
ment composed of a dozen of the most energetic and efficient 
men now before the public, even though six of them were “ Blues” 
and the other half-dozen “ Buffs.” John Bull feels that his affairs 
have not been managed in such a way as to bring credit upon 
him in the eyes of the world; and until he has got satisfaction 
on that point, the usual party cries will find his ears deaf. 

This view, which has for months past been advanced in these 
columns, finds able expression, by that acute observer of men 
and affairs who signs himself “ Calchas,” in the current “ Fort- 
nightly Review.” The writer looks forward, as our readers are 
well aware that we do, to “the fight for trade that will lie before 
us when the present period of comparative prosperity is followed 
by a depression, or when the internal activity of America begins 
at last to slacken, and her aggressive genius is thrown once more 
into the attack on foreign markets.”’ He remarks with pleasure 
upon the evidence to be seen by all real observers that those who 
are concerned for the future are turning their attention to men 
rather than to measures. This is no doubt largely due to the 
fact that “in private business no citizen has ever found any 
abstract system to be efficient unless it had the driving-power of 
competent personality at its head. The right men, on the other 
hand, will constantly secure right results in spite of the most 
unpromising systems.” In no industry, perhaps, have there been 
more striking proofs of the truth of this fact—of the importance 
of the individual—than in the gasindustry; and it is because this 
truth has been clearly realized that we have from time to time 
expressed concern at the absence in lower ranks of the profes- 
sion of a sufficient number of young men obviously fitted not only 
to succeed but to replace leading members of the front rank. 

But it 1s not only in regard to all ranks of the staff of a gas 
undertaking that it is true that the quality of the individual is of 
importance. The maxim applies with equal if not greater force 
to those who should be the leaders of those ranks—the directors. 
The Board of Directors of a Gas Company ought to be composed 
of men of the highest possible efficiency in the industry; they 
ought to wield “the driving-power of competent personality” 
which every business needs. How terribly—but for the serious- 
ness of the truth, we might say how ludicrously—the average 
Board of Company Directors falls short of that ideal, we need not 
discuss here ; for it was considered at some length in an article 
which appeared in the “JoturnaL” last week. But we should 
like to draw special attention to the suggestion for remedying the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs with which that article con- 
cluded. The suggestion is, briefly, that the gas industry should 
draw its directors from within, instead of, as is the general prac- 
tice, from the outside. This would, no doubt, be a course highly 
unpopular with most of the eminently respectable gentlemen 
who at present occupy seats upon the directorates of the gas 
undertakings of this country; but then what have those worthies 
done for the gas industry that their feelings should receive any 
great amount of consideration, if they can advantageously be 
dispensed with ? 

We shall be told, perhaps, that for a director a wider experience 
and a broader knowledge of commerce and finance are requisite 
than can be attained by men who give up their lives to acquiring 
a thorough knowledge and experience of the business they would 
be called upon to direct. Without in the least admitting the con- 
tention, we would ask the plain question, Does the average Gas 
Company Director possess that wider experience and broader 
general knowledge ; does he display a grasp of commercial affairs 
that enables him to initiate a wiser and more foreseeing policy, 
than the men who have been engaged in the gas business all their 
lives? Who is the most conspicuously successful gas director in 
the kingdom at the present moment? A professional “ guinea- 
pig,” with half-a-dozen irons in the fire—who is a gas director on 
Monday, a water director on Tuesday, a brewery director on 
W ednesday, a tramway director and a railway director on Thurs- 
day, a gas director again on Friday, and who regrets that Satur- 
=. and Sunday are not convenient days for board meetings ? Is 
a ear aay _ to gp the gas world looks for inspiration 
esto teat, —= we ~_ e knows the gas business from 
nay » rom Tig to eft, because he has wrought with 

sie-eyed devotion in that business day in day out getting on 
for half-a-century ? . 


But we do not rest our argument merely upon brilliant examples 





that may be challenged as exceptional cases. We make bold to 
say that, taken all round, far better Boards of Directors could be 
constituted from among the leading officials of the gas profession 
than are got together by the present system, and we believe that 
the result would be highly beneficial to the industry in every way. 
The directors of a company would really be its directors, instead 
of as in not a few cases its hinderers, its barnacles; efficiency 
would be more common and stagnation more rare; and, last but 
by no means least, the extension of the avenues of promotion, the 
provision of higher prizes for the able and ambitious, would 
stimulate the staff of every company to greater exertions, to the 
fitting of themselves for positions of the highest honour and 
responsibility, and would (most important of all) draw to the 
ranks of the industry a better class of recruit than it is at present 
able to attract. What objections are there to be urged that can 
outweigh these tremendous advantages ? 


——— — ) 
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PROFESSOR DEWAR ON CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
AND OTHER MATTERS. 





In another column will be found an extract from Professor 
Dewar’s Presidential Address to the British Association, con- 
taining all that portion of it which can be classified as dealing 
with the relation of chemical science to manufacturing industry. 


We have reproduced this matter, not because of its novelty or 
intrinsic value, but chiefly for a reason that will suggest itself to 
habitual readers of the “ JourNAL,” who will remember the 
article in the number for the 5th ult., entitled “ The Origin of the 
German Trade in Coal Tar Derivatives.” That article was 
composed mainly upon a text supplied by Mr. Ivan Levinstein, 
in his address as President of the Society of Chemical Industry ; 
and it set out and emphasized his particularly outspoken descrip- 
tion of the foundation, and the founders, of thistrade. Mr. Levin- 
stein charged certain German speculators with piracy of the 
nascent British industry, such as would have unquestionably been 
amenable to justice if the Queen’s writ had run in their country. 
He is responsible for what he said on this head; and he is an 
authority on the subject. Now, within a few weeks of the pro- 
mulgation of this explanation of the facts, we find Professor Dewar 
speaking from the eminence of the Chair of the British Associa- 
tion, and ignoring it completely. Well may the patient British 
public be bewildered amid such a disagreement of its doctors! 
The British public high and low, from the statesmen in council 
and the anonymous benefactors who unexpectedly endow Univer- 
sities, down to the humblest beginners in search of knowledge, 
must pause dismayed before this confusion of advice. With 
Mr. Levinstein on the one hand asserting that a particular British 
industry was stolen from its cradle, and Professor Dewar on the 
other declaring that it was “never properly appreciated or 
scientifically developed in the land of its birth,” what is the plain 
man to think ? The Wise Man of old said there is wisdom in the 
multitude of counsellors; but the presumption here is that they 
should be fairly of one mind as to the root of the matter. 
Fortunately, it is possible, by dint of close examination, to dis- 
cover a basis of reconciliation for these apparently discrepant 
witnesses; and this is our excuse for first contrasting their views 
of a common subject which is also of great national moment. If 
the British people are behindhand, not only in knowledge and its 
fruitful application, but also in means of defence against inimical 
commerce, let the truth be made known in the proper quarters, 
and let the necessary remedies be devised and applied. What- 
ever may be the true history of the particular trade referred to by 
Mr. Levinstein and Professor Dewar—as to which, for reasons 
sufficiently well known, the British gas industry has greater cause for 
indifference than the general public suspects—its actual location 
and condition must be regarded as accomplished facts. Professor 
Dewar does not speak from first-hand knowledge when he dilates 
admiringly upon the character and numbers of the staff of the 
firm of Friedrich Bayer and Co., and connects these statistics 
with the rate of dividend paid by the Company. He was posted 
in this regard by the Committee of the British Association, of 
which Professor Armstrong, who is a chemist, is President, and 
another chemist—Professor Henderson, of Glasgow—is Secretary ; 
and he also makes use of a Consular Report. It is a notorious 
characteristic of chemists to magnify their speciality ; while men 
of affairs have learnt to take most of their observations upon 
matters of public concern with what it will be scientific and polite 
to call a gramme of sodium chloride. Thus, it sounds very 
striking, although one has heard it many times, to hear about the 
numbers of chemists of high (academical) degree who are borne 
upon the books of German works. What we are never told 
is, how they regard their lot. What is the market value of a 
Ph.D.? Do these eminent professors of chemistry invariably 
bring up their sons in the same calling? The plain man, upon 
hearing that in rgo1 there were 4500 trained chemists employed 
in German works, would be apt to think the occupation somewhat 
overcrowded—unless, of course, he knew it was always a well- 
paid employment. We seem to have read complaints of the 
contrary in chemical periodicals. 
Professor Dewar got upon surer ground when, speaking for 
himself, he threw over the hack charmer, technical training, and 
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declared his whole-souled devotion to broad education of the 
human faculty in scientific method as the best cure for all trade 
ills which afflict or threaten the nation. This is indeed the root 
of the matter, and it is to Professor Dewar’s credit that he sets 
more store by this sort of education than by all secondary influ- 
ences, such as patent or other legislation, and any amount of 
forced specialization. At the very juncture when Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, by his wonderful testamentary dispositions, endorsed 
the system of the old University training of aspiring youth for 
the highest walks of life, we have Science, in the person of Pro- 
fessor Dewar, claiming that real knowledge and the power to 
apply it, should take their proper rank with learning and the older 
equipment of the scholar and man of affairs. There is no 
antagonism here. Rather is the faithful follower and increaser 
of Science seeking to apply the touchstone of the eternal verity, 
which is being progressively unveiled by workers in things, to the 
products of the whole huge structure which has for triple bases 
the elementary school and the home and the playground, and 
its apex in the University. This structure we call a national 
educational system; and there can be no question that it is 
urgently and always in need of reform, because by the very 
nature of the agents and the atmosphere by and in which it 
works, it has a constant tendency to get out of touch with the 
outside world. 

It is, in short, to the training and fostering given to the 
developing mind throughout its formative period that the im- 
mediate value of the educated man to himself and to the rest of 
the community is mainly referable. We speak of immediate 
value in this connection to allow for the time-lag of the process 
of self-tuition and self-adjustment of the human subject to his 
place in the world, which is the crown of all education. It is the 
indispensable stage of human development recognized under the 
old dispensation as that of the “improver ’—the young man who 
had learnt all that his master could teach him, but could not yet 
apply it with the sureness and celerity of the accomplished arti- 
ficer. Hitherto, English education throughout all its stages, and 
especially in the highest, has been deplorably faulty in this pre- 
paration of men for their own efforts in application and adjust- 
ment—so much so, indeed, as to have lost sight altogether of this 
its proper office. The country was properly shocked the other 
day at the contents of the Blue Book on Military Officers’ Edu- 
cation. It must have occurred to many that the report would 
not have read much better if it had been extended to embrace 
other victims of a fashionable and expensive schooling. The 
biography of the late Lord Justice Bowen is most melancholy 
reading in the early pages describing the future Judge’s so-called 
education. The late James Payn, novelist, was never tired of 
abusing the system which imposed upon his parents the squander- 
ing upon his University course of the sum of at least £1000, for 
which all he could show was a degree that never benefited him 
by the value of a penny piece. Charles Darwin could never see 
what he had gained at Cambridge. 

It is all the same, down to the “orphanage,” supported by 
voluntary contributions, which spoils the son of a defunct worthy 
village blacksmith by making a poor clerk of him at dispro- 
portionate expense. One ceases to wonder that so many of the 
propelling individualities in modern industry are of the order 
usually styled “self-made men,’ because they escaped being 
spoilt by school and college. ‘Truly, of course, every adult man 
is self-made; but there are distinctions recognized by the world, 
and usually referable to what the philosophic mind would, no 
doubt, justly classify as trifles—as little peculiarities of manner, 
speech, spelling, and the like. Unfortunately, there are no such 
things as trifles in matters of this kind. But whereas the school- 
master affronts the sense of proportion in the awakening intelli- 
gence of his pupil by insisting on useless “repetitions ” and other 
marks of pedagogy which both tutor and pupil know will be left 
beh nd at the school door, the boys among themselves (not with- 
o it encouragement from the authorities) form unbalanced notions 
and false ideals concerning the vast importance of “ form,” and 
tke place in the national life of sports and games. So we get the 
edifying spectacle of the public school headmaster, on a Royal 
Commission on Education, holding up his hands in horror at the 
disastrous failures which have been prepared under his own 
eyes. “Young English military officers often cannot write a 
decent letter.” Of course not—how should they? And of how 
many young engineers could the same complaint be made with 
equal force ? 

Before parting with Professor Dewar, let us try to hearten him 
and ourselves up by reflecting that it may not, after all, be certain 
that, as he fears, the German general training and specialized 
equipment of the past thirty years has placed the Teutonic 
population at a point in advance of the British which it “ will 
take us two generations of hard and intelligently directed educa- 
tional work to attain.” Let us have the improved educational 
work, by all means, beginning with the schoolmasters—as 
Alphonse Karr wished murderers to set the example of abolishing 
capital punishment; but it ought not to be forgotten that, with 
the exception of a few bright spirits, Germans started about a 
hundred years behind us in everything. English apprecia- 
tion of the real value of the vaunted German culture has not 
risen during the past two years, which circumstance was perhaps 
in Professor Dewar’s mind when he objected so strongly, in the 
early part of his address, to our wasting money and time in copy- 
ing foreign educational superstructures. When Britons build, it 





must be upon their own strong national foundations, which are 
different from all others, and have a very peculiar capacity for 
upholding things which are honest and true, and bear the mark 
of liberty. 


— 


LABOUR DISPUTES IN 1901. 








WE have received from the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade their Fourteenth Annual Report on Strikes and Lock-Outs 
in the United Kingdom, and on the work -of Conciliation and 
Arbitration Boards in 1g01. The report states that the disputes 


in 1901 were not remarkable either for number or magnitude, and 
that they included no stoppage of sufficient importance to over- 
shadow all the others, as in some recent years. The aggregate 
duration of all disputes in progress during the year, though below 
the average, was somewhat greater than in 1goo, chiefly owing to 
an increase of stoppages in the mining industry. These, though 
all of a purely local description, were in some cases very pro- 
longed. The only dispute beginning in 1901 which attracted 
general public attention was the stoppage in the Grimsby fishing 
trade, which lasted from July to October, and was ultimately 
settled by Sir Edward Fry’s award under the Conciliation Act, 
1896. The 642 fresh disputes recorded in 1go1 involved nearly 
180,000 workpeople, or about 2 per cent. of the industrial popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, and the aggregate loss of time 
caused by disputes during the year was about four million work- 
ing days, or about 20 days per head of those affected. 

The officials of the Labour Department evidently view these 
figures with complacency ; the loss of four million working days 
being a mere bagatelle which they endeavour to minimize as far 
as possible by remarking that “the loss of time during the year, 
if spread over the whole industrial population, amounted to about 
half-a-day per head.” About £1,000,000 in wages, to say nothing 
of the loss and inconvenience to the employers, doubtless appears 
insignificant to the minds of those who identify “ labour” with 
“Trades Unionism,” and who look upon strikes and lock-outs as 
necessary incidents in the relations of labour to capital. But it is 
really a very substantial matter, and the loss of four million work- 
ing days is a serious waste. Imagine the whole of the employees 
and the works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company standing 
idle for upwards of two years, and then it will be better realized 
what these figures mean in the way of loss to capital as well as 
labour. But being spread over a wider area, the public hardly 
realize what a costly matter this constant succession of minor 
labour disputes is in the bulk. 

As the report states, the coal mining industry was especially a 
sufferer in this respect last year; and this year will show no 
better record, as readers of the “ JouRNAL” are already aware. 
Of the 4,142,287 working days lost in 1go1 through disputes (an 
increase of 989,593 days over 1900), no less than 2,086,113 days 
were lost in the mining industry, as against 552,932 days so lost 
in 1900, and 504,428 days in 1899. That is to say, the miners 
accounted for the whole of the increase last year, and for 543,588 
days more. In the metal trades there was also an increase— 
namely, of 252,423 days. So that, but for the coal and iron 
trades, the total for the year, instead of showing an increase of 
nearly a million days lost, would have shown a decrease of nearly 
800,000 days, and would have been the best year on record. It 
is only necessary to recall the fact that these two branches of 
industry were the only two to suffer material decreases in wages 
in 1g01, to point out the explanation of the serious increase in 
the time lost in disputes. 

We are asked to believe that the improvement in regard to the 
number and duration of disputes (outside the coal and iron 
trades) is due to the growth of a spirit of conciliation among 
both men and masters, and to the influence of Conciliation Boards 
in preventing disputes. That does not, however, appear to us to 
be as acceptable an explanation as one that the Trade Union 
sympathizers would not be likely to suggest. That is, that the 
injunction granted by Mr. Justice Farwell in the autumn of 1goo, 
and the resulting litigation, taken in conjunction with the recent 
decisions upon what constitutes lawful picketing, have given 
pause to many Trade Unions, and had no little influence in 
reducing the number and magnitude of strikes. It is certainly 
remarkable that the number of days’ work lost in the “ trans- 
port” industries (which include railway employees) in 1901 was 
the smallest on record; being only 38,312, compared with 
303,780 in 1g00, and an average of 122,375 days for the four 
years, 1897-1900. A little firm assertion of the legal rights of 
employers will have a great deal more effect in keeping down 
the number of frivolous disputes and stoppages of work than the 
operation of the Conciliation Boards. But one can hardly expect 
the officials of the Labour Department to admit that. 

As to the causes of disputes, questions of wages were, as usual, 
the most frequent, though not to such a marked extent as in 
previous years. Of the total of 642 stoppages of work, 402, in- 
cluding 59 per cent. of the total persons directly affected by all 
the disputes of the year, arose over wages; but whereas, in 1900, 
57,000 persons went on strike for increases, against 7000 who 
struck work to resist decreases, last year the numbers were re- 
spectively 20,000 and 15,000 only. Disputes concerning hours of 
labour affected 4198 persons; while nearly 50,000 were concerned 
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in disputes arising over the employment of non-unionists, work- 
ing arrangements, the recognition of Trade Unions, and sundry 
causes. Strikes against non-unionists were unpleasantly frequent 
in the South Wales coalfields, and were, unfortunately, generally 
successful, not having been properly resisted by the employers at 
the outset. In disputes of this class, 88 per cent. of those affected 
achieved their object. 

Some of the causes or objects of the stoppages of work as set 
out in the schedule to the report, make sorry reading. “ Refusal 
to accept reduction in wages awarded by an arbitrator.” 
Result: “* Mines abandoned,” and 600 men lose the whole loaf 
rather than a small slice. A good example of the attitude of 
miners towards arbitration. “Against transfer of a rollerman 
from one sheet-iron mill to another.” (The man had brokena 
roll and it was thought best to change his work.) More than 700 
men were idle for two months. Result: Board of Trade Arbi- 
trator decided in favour of employer. ‘ Against employer insist- 
ing on less waste being made.” “Dispute arising out of notice 
of dismissal given to a man for refusal to vacate house owned by 
employer ’—this was a sufficient reason for 1793 men to lay down 
their tools! We are sorry to see that the employer allowed him- 
self to be coerced into reinstating the man. In the case of a 
mine near Jarrow, however, some 560 miners caught a Tartar 
when they tried the same sort of interference with the manage- 
ment. The laconic report is worth quoting. There were two 
stoppages. (a) March 25 to 26. Cause: A man not long em- 
ployed had been given a colliery house in preference to men of 
longer service. Result: Work resumed unconditionally; men 
summoned and fined for leaving their work without notice. (b) 
April 29 to May 4. Cause: Against deduction from wages of 
damages and costs imposed by Magistrates for leaving work 
without notice in March. Result: Deduction agreed to, and an 
additional fine of 5s. per man paid for withdrawal of further 
prosecutions.” ‘Those 560 men have an enhanced respect for 
the management since that little adventure, we doubt not. 

Altogether, there were 79 disputes as to working arrangements, 
rules, and discipline, in 38 of which the employers were entirely 
successful, in 20 a compromise was effected, and in 21 the men 
achieved their object. No less than 909,033 days were lost in 
these disputes; being more than double the number in any of the 
four preceding years. ‘“ Sympathetic ” strikes also accounted for 
an unusually heavy number of idle days; the total being 191,839, 
compared with an average of less than 70,000 days for the 
previous four years. There were 29 disputes over hours of 
labour, involving a loss of 209,520 days, but in quite an insig- 
nificant degree were the men successful. Only 328 men suc- 
ceeded, against 3278 who (after losing 184,042 days’ wages) failed. 
In fact, the total results of all the disputes recorded show that 
the balance was rather in favour of the employers than of the 
workmen. 

The section of the report dealing with strikes and lock-outs 
settled by conciliation and arbitration is a record of small beer— 
magnified even at that by the inclusion of all cases where some 
local magnate or politician with an axe of his own to grind 
“tendered his services as Conciliator”’ just when the parties 
were about to come to terms. Of 642 disputes, 18 were settled 
by “conciliation,” and 23 by arbitration—a grand total of 41. 
The principal dispute settled by arbitration was that in the 
Grimsby fishing trade, in which case Sir Edward Fry was the 
Arbitrator. But, judging by the correspondence recently pub- 
lished in *“ The Times,” the Arbitrator’s award has by no means 
settled matters, as the men wish to interpret it in accordance 
with their wishes, rather than as it stands. Mr. W. Thorne’s 
endeavours to show that the Union has no power to make 
refractory members carry out the terms of the award, and his 
refusal to expel those members from the Union, are amusing and 
edifying. They form an excellent object-lesson to those who 
would put their faith in arbitration for the settlement of trade 
disputes. Call that arbitration ?” saida Yorkshire miner: “ Why, 
they’ve given it agen us!” 


-_ 
— 





_ American Coke Production.—Although there was an increase 
in the production of coke in the United States during 1901, com- 
pared with the previous year, there was a distinct decrease in 
the value of the product. The annual report of the United 
States Geological Survey on the subject, prepared by Mr. E. W. 
Parker, shows that, inclusive of the output from 1165 retort 
or bye-products ovens, the total quantity of coke made was 
21,795,883 net tons, the value of which was $44,445,923, Com- 
pared with 20,533,348 net tons, valued at $47,443,331, in 1900, 
and 19,668,569 net tons, valued at $34,670,417, in 1899. The 
increase in the production in 1g01 as compared with the preced- 
ing year was 1,262,535 net tons, or 6°14 per cent. The value of 
the product, however, shows a decrease of $2,997,408, or 6°3 per 
cent. The reporter states that at the close of 1900 there were 
5804 new ovens in course of construction, of which 1096 were 
bye-products ovens. Only 80 of the latter, however, were com- 
pleted during last year; the increased production being almost 
wholly that of beehive ovens. At the close of 1901 there were 
5155 Ovens in course of construction, of which 1533, or 30 per 
cent., were bye-products ovens. The production of bye-product 
coke increased from 1,075,727 net tons in 1900 to 1,179,900 tons 
in 1g01. The returns for 1900 show the number of coke-making 
establishments to have been 396—increased last year to 423. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 





The Glasgow Electric Lighting Undertaking—Corroboration of the 
Experience of Manchester—The Electric Light at Brighton—What 
is Municipal Trading Profit ? 


SoME discussion is going on in different quarters concerning the 
results of the supply of electricity for various purposes by the 
Corporation of Glasgow. There are, as is generally known, two 
independent undertakings of this kind in Glasgow—one for the 
tramways and the other for lighting. The separation of these 
businesses was a wise step on the part of the Corporation, as 
enabling the respective workings to be better controlled and 
checked. One ot our electrical contemporaries has lately fallen 
foul of the American steam engineering at the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion tramways power station, alleging that the English engines 
have been unfairly depreciated in comparative statements cir- 
culated with regard to this plant. This is not a matter for heated 
controversy, and time will doubtless prove whether the Corpora- 
tion were justified or not in going abroad for their engines. 
Meanwhile, rather more practical interest attaches to the experi- 
ences of the Electric Lighting Department, now in its tenth year. 
This is a good age for such an undertaking, and is enough to cover 
many stages of development. The last was the usual change of 
pressure of the lighting current from 100 to 250 volts, which en- 
tailed some additional outlay on behalf of the consumers, and 
also threw some old plant out of service. One effect appears to 
be the absorption of whatever profit would otherwise have accrued. 
The accountant of the “ Electrician,” in analyzing the accounts 
of the undertaking for the last municipal year, appears to be some- 
what puzzled over the transaction. He makes the total revenue 
from the supply come to 2°69d. per unit—a remarkably low figure; 
but he observes that “it is unfortunately too low for soundness.” 
So here is another disillusionment. 

The capital of the Glasgow electricity supply undertaking is 
getting near the Manchester figure—it is really larger, having 
regard to the fact that there is no traction load provided for. 
We have on a previous occasion, some time ago, acknowledged 
the fairness of the Committee’s scale of charges. They had, if 
we remember rightly, three ways of charging for the supply for 
the consumer to choose from; but we have no late information as 
to how the process of selection has eventuated. The Committee 
have been laudably anxious to order their finances upon a solvent 
footing; and they have accordingly created a depreciation fund 
which stands at the respectable total of £58,987. But they now 
perceive that more should be done in this sense. The change of 
voltage rendered some old plant useless, and the discovery was 
made that this had not been adequately depreciated in the books. 
There is another consideration which troubles them, which is that 
as from the end of the present year their sinking fund will be 
required to be made up at the rate of 2} percent. The Com- 
mittee are under no illusion as to the possibility of treating even 
such a heavy charge as this will be as though it were a deprecia- 
tion allowance. Consequently, they report to the Corporation 
that they cannot see their way to reduce the rates of charge for 
electricity. Possibly the prices ought to be higher, in strict fair- 
ness to the business. The main point of the revelation, however, 
is of the same tenour as the experience of Manchester—that no 
great cheapening of electricity is to be expected from any increase 
of the production in bulk. 

The finances of the Brighton Corporation electric lighting 
undertaking have before now given rise to some uneasiness in 
the town, and the circumstance is not to be wondered at. As 
all the world knows, Brighton stands for all sorts of things in 
the way of “ progressive’’ dealing in municipal electricity. An 
ingenious device has been in operation for years to increase 
the popularity of electric lighting with the shopkeepers and 
lodging-house proprietors of the district, and the keeping of late 
hours by the inhabitants has been shamelessly encouraged. As 
the result, the load factor of lighting only has been worked up 
to 153 per cent., which is probably the highest in the country. 
A capital outlay of £824,893 has been incurred; but inasmuch as 
this is partly due to tramway commitments, too much stress must 
not be laid upon it for the present. More to the point is the 
consideration that although the working profit for the past year 
comes out to 6°53 per cent.on the mean capital expended—which 
is well on the way of solvency—there is no surplus. There is no 
depreciation fund proper for all this plant, but a reserve fund of 
£3421 seems to exist. There does not appear to be much advan- 
tage for the Brighton ratepayers in this brilliant example of 
municipal trading. The total amount of the working profit for 
the year was £24,277, out of which interest on loans amounting 
to £11,816 had to be paid, besides £12,689 for the sinking fund. 
Balance for the ratepayers, minus £168. * 

The above is one of the most frequently cited of municipal 
trading undertakings, anditis ten years old. It isnot surprising, 
therefore, that the ordinary Brighton owner and occupier, who 
pays rates, wonders what he gets out of it. We notice that one 
of the newspaper defenders of the “principle” of municipal 
trading affects a virtuous indignation at those critics of the idea 
who refuse to regard interest and sinking fund charges on munil- 
cipal loans as so much profit. These partisans aver that it 1s 
absurd to deduct such payments before striking the “ profit” for 
which the concern is run, and fall into the further confusion of 
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declaring that “in effect the dividends paid to shareholders are 
interest on money lent.” What, then, is the difference between 
companies’ share and loan capital? People whose financial 
principles are so shaky ought never to have a word to say about 
business matters. What do capitalists engage in trade for—to 
earn enough to pay interest on borrowed capital? The fact 
that some unfortunate companies are barely able to do as much 
should not obscure the truth. Asolvent company isone that could, 
if required, pay off its mortgage and other debts, and return the 
proprietors every penny of their investment. How many muni- 
cipal electric lighting committees could do so much ? It is non- 
sense of the worst, because most misleading, kind to pretend that 
because they are just able to satisfy the money-lender who 
advanced the funds for starting them in business, they are there- 
fore making a profit. They are not evenmaking both ends meet, 
unless they are at the same time so keeping up their undertaking 
that it would at any time fetch the money it cost. All this merely 
goes to prevent actual loss on the venture. The question of a 
profit is further on still. Professor Dewar may well deplore the 
prevailing ignorance of this ‘nation of shopkeepers,” if this lack 
of information extends to such shopkeepers’ considerations as the 
difference between trading profit and the cost of borrowed capital. 





THE HISLOP FAMILY OF GAS ENGINEERS. 





In connection with the recent meeting, in Perth, of the North 
British Association of Gas Managers, the Scotch papers gave 
special prominence to the Myers family of gas engineers, which 
originated in the adjoining county of Forfar, and the head of 


which was well known as Gas Manager at Broughty Ferry, and 
was concerned with the late Mr. Mackenzie in the formation of 
the Association. He was then “to the fore,” and he still lives at 
a rare old age. It is long since he retired; but he has given to 
the gas industry two sons, both of whom, in the county of Ayr, 
are making an impression as worthy sons of the Broughty Ferry 
Manager of the olden time. 

The paragraph referred to apparently intended to draw atten- 
tion to the fact of three members of a family being devoted to 
the industry of gas-making; but if the records be searched, 
it will be found that there are other cases of a more or less 
similar sort. And one occurs to mind at the moment, which 
embraces a family of gas engineers who date back to at least 
1841—more than sixty years—when gas making was a compara- 
tively simple business. The father of that family was James 
Hislop, sen., who had been long identified with the Upper Ward 
of Lanarkshire. His family included three sons—James, George 
Robertson, and Laurence, all of whom became, in their way, 
somewhat notable men in the gas world. That gentleman died 
at the end of 1847; and the two sons, James and George, aged 
respectively fifteen and thirteen, yielded to the pressure exerted 
upon them by the Directors of the Lanark Gas Company that 
they should continue the management of the works. At the close 
of 1852—a period of five years—they both resigned the joint 
management of the works. Three years of study in Glasgow was 
George’s next lot, and at the end of this time he took office in 
the city under Mr. Ritchie, who had the management and engi- 
neership of the works of the old Glasgow Gas Company, one of 
the earliest gas companies in the United Kingdom. Then, after 
the lapse of a year or so, he was offered, and accepted, the 
appointment of Engineer and Manager to the Falkirk Gas Com- 
pany; and in 1861 he took up a similar position at Coatbridge, 
where he largely extended the works and laid mains to supply 
outlying districts of the “iron town,” and put the property in 
good working condition. 

Next in order, in 1864, Mr. G. R. Hislop took office as Gas Engi- 
neer and Manager at Paisley, in succession to Mr. William 
Foulis, who died in that year. [Mr. Foulis was the father of the 
present distinguished Gas Engineer to the Glasgow Corporation. ] 
Mr. Hislop still holds the position which he took 37 years ago; 
and he is decidedly one of the most worthy of the public ser- 
vants of the burgh of Paisley. He took up the gas manager- 
ship when the annual make of gas was 65 million cubic feet per 
annum, and it is now more like 400 millions. His three sons 
have been trained by him in the gas profession, and have studied 
Engineering in the University of Glasgow; and they devote 
themselves entirely to the management of his numerous patents, 
and as consulting gas and heating engineers. 

In his earlier years, Mr. Hislop studied chemistry under the 
late Dr. Frederick Penny, of Anderson’s College, Glasgow; and 
that gentleman was so pleased with his success as a student that 
he proposed him for the Fellowship of the Chemical Society, 
which he worthily holds. He has also for a long time been a 
member of other technical bodies, such as the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry, the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, &c. He looks 
back with pleasure on the fact that he has on three occasions 
held the office of President of the North British Association of 
Gas Managers—at the meeting held at Glasgow in 1869, at 
Dundee in 1875, and at Dunfermline in 1889. [Only one other 
member of the Association can say the same thing—Mr. Thomas 
Whimster, of Perth, who presided at the meeting in Perth in 
1865, at the Edinburgh meeting in 1870, and at Stirling in 1883.] 
Since the year 1872, Mr. Hislop has been a member and constant 





attendant at the meetings of the Gas Institute; and he has taken 
out a number of patents for inventions in the industry with which 
he has been so long prominently identified, more especially his 
regenerative retorts and his system of revivifying spent lime for 
purifiers. Theformer of these has been most extensively adopted 
bothat home and abroad. Heoccasionally delivers public lectures 
on subjects connected with his profession, and has been long con- 
nected with the management of the Paisley Philosophical Society, 
and the management of the Paisley Free Library and Museum. 
To have been engaged at thirteen years of age in the management 
of a gas-works, and to be a hale and hearty man at sixty-six 
years or thereabouts, says something for Mr. Hislop as a gas 
man; but he has also done very much in the way of examining 
and reporting upon the value of gas, steam, and other coals, 
besides which he is often engaged as a consulting gas engineer 
and in transferring works from gas companies to public autho- 
rities, and in extending and improving existing works. 

George Hislop’s eldest brother, James, after leaving the Lanark 
Gas-Works, went to sea for a time as supercargo of a Highland 
steamer, the ownership of which belonged to a relative of his 
own; his aim in taking this post being the recovery of his health. 
At the end of a year he was appointed Superintendent of the Main- 
Laying Department of the Edinburgh and Leith Gaslight Com- 
pany. From this post he was appointed Manager for the Falkirk 
Gaslight Company in 1855, which position he held for about a 
couple of years. He then received the appointment of Gas 
Engineer for the Turkish Government; his duties being to 
design and superintend the erection of works for the lighting of 
the city of Constantinople, the then existing works being intended 
chiefly for the lighting of the Sultan’s palaces, &c. Large con- 
signments of apparatus were sent from this country for the new 
works ; but the financial position of the Government was such as 
to preclude the erection of the intended new works at the time, 
and for a like reason Mr. Hislop was compelled to demand the 
arrears of his salary and return home at the end of two years’ ser- 
vice or residence in Turkey. In the following year (1860), he was 
appointed Engineer and Manager for the Ayr Gaslight Company, 
and held the position till he was appointed in 1870 Engineer and 
Manager to the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company, 
whose new works he erected at Maryhill, in competition with the 
gas undertaking of the Glasgow Corporation. In 1869 he was one 
of three selected candidates for the management of this under- 
taking ; the other two being Mr. Foulis and Mr. Samuel Stewart, 
of Greenock. This was under the Act of 1869; and Mr. Foulis 
was the successful candidate. Mr. Hislop was elected President 
of the North British Association for 1885-6; but he was com- 
pelled to resign, and his place was taken by Mr. Robert Mitchell, 
the Senior Vice-President. In 1887 Mr. Hislop resigned the 
management of the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Com- 
pany, and he and two of his sons went into business for the sale of 
gas apparatus. In July of the following year he died, and his 
eldest son James was subsequently appointed Gas Engineer and 
Manager at Para—a post which he still holds. 

Laurence, the youngest of the three brothers, entered in 1862 
the service of the eminent firm of Messrs. A. & J. Stewart, of the 
Clyde Tube-Works, Coatbridge, and three years later he was 
selected to succeed Mr. Corbet Woodall as assistant to Mr. Robert 
Morton, Engineer of the Woolwich Equitable Gas-Works. On 
Mr. Morton’s removal to the Vauxhall Gas-Works, London, Mr. 
Laurence Hislop was appointed his successor—a position which 
he held for some years, until his health gave way. On being 
offered, in 1870, the management of the Ayr Gas-Works, as suc- 
cessor to his brother, who was transferred to the Partick Gas- 
Works, he was induced to make a sacrifice in the way of salary 
and accept the appointment, much to the regret of the Woolwich 
Gas Company. In 1876 he died, and is survived by his widow 
and an only son (Laurence) who is in the gas profession under his 
uncle at Paisley. 

It may here be mentioned that there are still some more mem- 
bers of the Hislop family in the gas industry—Mr. Laurence 
Hislop, of the Bothwell and Uddingston Gas Company, whose 
deceased father was a cousin of the brothers James, George, and 
Laurence. There was also James Paterson, late of Warrington, 
a cousin of the James Hislop of Lanark, and father of the two 
distinguished Gas Engineers at present occupying prominent 
positions at Cheltenham and Birkenhead. 

The following is a summary in reference to the relatives :— 

James—four sons, one at Para. 
James (Lanark)—three sons George—three sons, in gas business. 
Laurence—one son, under his uncle. 
LAURENCE (cousin of James, George, and Laurence) deceased, 
and his son Laurence at Uddingston. 


James Paterson (cousin of James Hislop)—two sons, Robert 
Ormiston and Thomas Ormiston Paterson. 


—— 


THE RULE FOR DIFFUSED LIGHTING. 


It appears to be not altogether unnecessary to utter a word of 
warning to gas-fitters against the increasing tendency to put up 
incandescent gas-lights with too small diffusing glasses—we 
cannot properly call them “globes,” since these appliances are 
of all shapes, The pattern chosen for copying in this respect is 
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patently the incandescent electric lamp, which, in the abomina- 
tion known to the trade as the “candle pattern,” achieves the 
lowest degradation of bad taste. Sad to relate, one has heard 
of such monstrosities as incandescent gas-burners in candle form ; 
but it is to be hoped these things will never be seen outside a 
German beer saloon. The quite pardonable mistake which we 
desire to correct betimes, does not corisist in the deliberate 
imitation of another light, but in the endeavour to obtain neat- 
ness and compactness of appearance at the expense of proper 
light diffusion. For it should not be forgotten that there is sound 
physiological reason for the common objection to a “glaring” 
light. It is an indication of experience that for light sources 
which come within the range of vision at distances ordinarily 
met with indoors, an intrinsic brilliancy of 5 candle power 
per square inch of superficies is about as high as it is wise, 
for comfort and due regard to the eyes, to go; and better less 
than more. This rule makes incumbent the use of diffusers of 
considerable size for the Welsbach incandescent burners in 
common use. There are not many master gas-fitters, it is to be 
feared, who so much as know of the existence of this rule, much 
less follow it with understanding. 

The crudity of naked incandescent mantles should not be 
sanctioned in interior lighting ; and it should never be possible 
for the eye, when lifted from the ordinary objects of its regard, 
to see the mantle. If it does, contraction of the iris, giving rise 
to the impression of dazzle followed by gloom, is the natural 
effect produced. Gas-fitters are apt to run away with the 
erroneous notion that it is wasteful of light to use diffusers ; and 
so they elevate the convention of illuminating power to an 
importance which it does not merit, while misusing it in a sense 
never intended. It is not the intrinsic brilliancy of the means of 
lighting, but the clearness with which objects can be seen, that 
really matters; and in order to secure the latter to the highest 
degree, the nature of the eye has to be considered as well as the 
amount of light provided. In reason, therefore, the greater the 
diffusion of light the better; and this means a large luminiscent 
surface. 

Incandescent gas lighting is free from the unsteadiness which 
renders much electric lighting unsuitable for working by. Any 
source of light which rapidly and frequently varies as much as 
5 per cent. is unfit to be employed as an illuminant for work 
requiring steady use of the eyes. Much greater changes of 
brilliancy will pass unnoticed, if they are sufficiently slow to per- 
mit of the unconscious adjustment of the iris to the amount of 
light available. As regards the colour of light, the true standard 
is sunlight, which, as a matter of fact, changes in colour very 
considerably at different times of the day, and gets perceptibly 
redder than incandescent gas-light by lighting-up time on a 
winter’s evening. The study of the effect of reflectors is far 
from completely exhausting the subject; and that of the com- 
bination of street lighting with light-reflecting house frontages 
has scarcely begun. Observation of some of the best and most 
striking of the illumination effects visible during the Coronation 
rejoicings may conceivably bring out some improvements in this 
regard ; the different appearances of new-painted and dirty stone 
or brick facades being very striking. 








A NEW CONDENSING STOVE. 


A NOVELTY in gas-stoves is not a thing which is to be met with 
every day or everywhere—indeed, there has before this been 
occasion to deplore in the pages of the *‘ JouRNAL” the fact that, 
as time goes on, so little change is made in the essential parts of 


these useful appliances. On receipt, therefore, of an intimation 
from Mr. F. R. E. Branston, the Agent in London for the Carron 
Company, that he had on view in the show-room some new stoves 
which the Company were introducing, we hastened there for the 
purpose of making ourselves acquainted, and our readers also, 
with what there was to be seen. The stoves (which are the 
invention of Mr. Branston, though the patent is the property of 
the Carron Company) are of the induction condensing type, and 
are somewhat similar in appearance to, though differing in material 
respects from, those already marketed by other makers. The 
chief feature of the invention is that the air of the room does not 
pass through the stove ; the heating being accomplished solely by 
radiation. In this way, the drawback is avoided of air passing 
through the hot metal tubes. Another point is that it does not 
matter how hot the top of the stove becomes—in fact, the hotter 
the better—for there is no possibility of any interference with the 
proper action of the apparatus consequent on over heating. The 
stoves are made in two forms—one having an ordinary circular 
luminous burner, and the other being fitted with the usual style of 
gas-fire and atmospheric burner. The accompanying illustration 
of the first-named arrangement will assist in making clear the 
following explanation of the working of the stoves. 

The apparatus consists of a chamber, in which the gases ex- 
pand, leading from the burner chimney to another chamber at the 
top of the stove, where the hot gases mix with the vapour. On 
each side of the stove are outer tubes, in which the condensation 
and vapour are produced; and in the centre of the bottom of the 
arrangement, there is an aperture through which the condensed 
liquid falls into a pan placed beneath. Between the outside 
tubes and the burner, some smaller tubes are fixed, through which 





the vapour then passes to the top of the stove. The action is 
caused by the hot gases which emanate from the point of ignition, 
after flowing into the chamber at the top, where they expand, 
being conducted down the outer cast-iron tubes on each side, 
where, on arriving about midway, they are partially condensed 
or turned into vapour. The liquid, after passing down into the 
base of the apparatus, is carried through the small aperture into 
the receptacle provided for the purpose. The vapour is then 
drawn through the smaller tubes to the upper part of the 
apparatus, where it comes into contact with the hot gases, mixes 
with them, and finds its way among all the particles so as to 
fully saturate them. It then expands, and thus increases the 
expansive force which causes the condensation and evaporation 
in the outer side tubes. As the hot gases are fully saturated with 
the vapour, their expansive force is increased in ratio with the 
quantity of vapour which is drawn into them. The top of the 
apparatus can be made so hot that water can be easily boiled on 
it; while at the same time the base keeps quite cold. The 
larger side tubes are very hot at the top, and gradually decrease 
in temperature till they reach the base; the small inner tubes 
being warm at their base, and gradually increasing in tempera- 
ture until at the top they attain the same heat as the chamber at 
the top of the stove—thus bringing the vapour up to the required 
temperature to mix with the hot gases there. 

The chief advantages claimed for these stoves are that they 
have no sheet-iron tubes to wear out; while in the other stoves 
working on somewhat similar lines this material is employed, 
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with the result that the tubes wear out in the course of (say) two 
seasons of six months each, and then needreplacing. The burner 
used is the same as is employed for other condensing stoves; 
but by the introduction of the vapours into the hot gases, the 
Carron stoves condense double the products of combustion of a 
given quantity of gas—that is to say, for every 5 cubic feet of gas 
consumed in the circular luminous burner, they get 2 oz. of con- 
densation, as against 10z. in other makes. Then again, the heat 
from the stove is all given off by radiation; and the air therefore 
does not lose any of its valuable properties by passing through 
heated metal tubes. 

The system on which the stoves are constructed is said to be 
absolutely correct from a scientific point of view; they being 
manufactured in accordance with the natural laws regarding 
evaporation, vaporization, and condensation. The aim has been to 
produce a stove which, while conforming to hygienic requirements, 
should combine perfect action in working with solid construction 
and convenient design; and the invention to which we now have 
the pleasure of drawing the attention of our readers is the outcome 
of long research on the part of Mr. Branston, and many costly 
experiments. We have not tested the working of the stoves, but 
can bear witness to the excellence of their construction and the 
neatness of their design. It is stated, however, that a room 
12 feet square can be heated for a consumption of 8 cubic feet 
of gas per hour; and if this result is obtained in practice, there 
is every reason to anticipate a successful career for the stoves. 
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THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 





(For Stock and Share List, see p. 761.) 


BusInEss on the Stock Exchange last week was more active and 
more interesting than it has recently been, and lifted things out 
of the slough of inanition into which they do sometimes fall in the 


autumn holiday season. But the greater part of it was probably 
limited to the professional operator ; for the public (excepting 
those with railway-ruin on the brain) do not appear disposed to 
have a large hand init. Thechief feature was the see-saw move- 
ments of prices. The departments which rose and fell respec- 
tively in the first part of the week reversed their action during 
the latter part. The fortnightly settlement was not a heavy 
affair, but was attended by one disaster. The Money Market 
opened easy, and gradually hardened. Stock Exchange and 
other requirements helped to diminish the available supply, and 
movements abroad seem to point to greater stringency. In the 
Gas Market, there was a considerable falling off of business in 
point of volume as compared with the preceding week, and the 
tone generally was rather inclined to be flat, the reason for which 
tendency is not apparent. There were, however, very few actual 
changes in quotations, and the reductions were slight. In Gas- 
light issues, operations in the ordinary were only very moderate, 
and signs of weakness were at once apparent. It opened at 893, 
and shrank gradually till on Friday it changed hands at 88, 
though the final figures were better. Inthe result, the quotations 
dropped a point. The secured issues were dealt in to a limited 
extent, and about held their own, except the debenture, which 
receded a point. South Metropolitan was very quiet, and still 
continued on the downward grade. The opening price of 
123? could not be maintained ; and on Saturday one “ special ” 
bargain was marked as low as 122. Only one transaction, 
but at good figures, was recorded in Commercials. In the 
Suburban and Provincial group, there were a few transac- 
tions at steady prices, without any indication afforded of a ten- 
dency to move either way. The Continental Companies were 
quiet in the aggregate ; but in a few issues there were more signs 
of life than have lately been apparent. European was more dealt 
in, but prices were rather inclined to shrink ; and in Continental 
Union, what few bargains were marked showed only very mode- 
rate figures. Imperial was quiet and unchanged; but it did not 
look like growing weaker. The remoter undertakings presented 
no feature calling for notice. The Water Companies were almost 
stagnant, and there was no change in quotation except an ex div. 
variation in West Middlesex debenture. 

The daily operations demand no further detailed notice. On 
Monday, Gaslight debentures fell 1. On Tuesday, South Metro- 
politan ordinary fell 1. On Thursday, Gaslight ordinary fell 1. 


ett 


PERSONAL. 





Mr. JAMES RANDALL, the Secretary of the Tottenham and 
Edmonton Gas Company, has, we are pleased to learn, been 
elected Deputy-Chairman of the Southend Gas Company. 


Mr. T. EBENEZER Pye has been appointed Manager of the 
gas undertaking of the Sandwich Corporation. He had been 
selected by the Directors of the Denbigh Gas and Water Com- 
panies for a similar position under them, but declined it. 


We regret to learn that Mr. HArvEY FELLows, Secretary of 
the Rickmansworth Gas Company, and Clerk to the Watford 
Magistrates, has had a severe paralytic stroke, and is lying ina 
condition which, at his advanced age (76), is causing his relatives 
and friends much anxiety. 

Mr. A. BotTrELry has been appointed Manager of the Gas 
Department of the Leek District Council, in succession to Mr. 
W.H.T. Norfolk, who retired a short time back owing to ill- 
health. In addition to the management of the gas-works, Mr. 
Botteley is to take control of the proposed new electricity works, 
as the Council have decided that it is desirable for the gas and 
electricity works to be under one control. Mr. Botteley com- 
menced hiscareer at the Stafford Gas and Electricity Works, under 
Mr. J. Ferguson Bell; and after spending several years there, he 
went to the Stoke Corporation Gas-Works. For the last year or 
so, he has been engaged as assistant at Leek. 

Last Thursday the four selected candidates for the Notting- 
ham managership had a further interview with the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Corporation; and the result was the selection 
of Mr. J. H. Brown, Engineer and Manager of the Ilford Gas 
Company, as the late Mr. Chester’s successor. The appointment 
will, of course, have to be confirmed by the Council; but mean- 
while, we have much pleasure in offering Mr. Brown our hearty 
congratulations. The new Gas Engineer at Nottingham was 
educated at the Wheelwright Grammar School, Dewsbury, and 
there obtained an Ackroyd Science Scholarship, tenable for two 
years, at the Yorkshire College (Victoria University), Leeds, 
where he studied chemistry, physics, engineering, &c. He was 
afterwards engaged as Chemist by Messrs. J. Brown and Co., 
Limited, manufacturers of tar and ammonia products, &c., at 
Dewsbury. He subsequently obtained the appointment of Assis. 





tant Engineer at the Corporation Gas-Works, Lancaster, under 
Mr. Charles Armitage. During his tenure of this position, he took 
part in carrying out a large number of extensions to the works 
and the tar and sulphate plant. In 1896, he gained the second 
prize in the Ordinary Grade (the Salters’ Company’s prize of 
£1 and a bronze medal) in “ Gas Manufacture” at the exam- 
ination of the City and Guilds of London Institute. In the early 
part of 1898, he obtained an appointment with the Ilford Gas 
Company, where he at once took in hand the remodelling of 
the whole of the distributing system. The following year, the 
Directors instructed him to prepare a complete scheme for the 
development of the whole of the land they had recently pur- 
chased for the extension of the works; and he prepared drawings 
showing how 14 million cubic feet of gas could be produced per 
diem. These and the report thereon were submitted to Mr. 
Corbet Woodall, who said the scheme met with his approval, and 
reflected great credit on the designer. The works were then 
proceeded with, and a water-gas plant has since been erected. 
It will thus be seen that Mr. Brown’s experience has been of 
a varied character; and the Nottingham Gas Committee have 
reason to congratulate themselves on securing his services. 











NOTES. 


Determination of Sulphur in Coal. 


The following method of determining sulphur in coal is given in 
a communication by A Reutlinger to the Russian Physical and 
Chemical Society at St. Petersburg. About 05 gramme of the 
coal is ignited, in a crucible placed in an inclined position, with 
double the quantity of a mixture of pure manganese peroxide 
(2 parts), potash (1 part), and magnesia (1 part). The product is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid ; the iron is separated by means of 
ammonia; and the sulphur is determined in the filtrate by pre- 
cipitation as barium sulphate. 





Actinic Power of the Sun’s Rays. 


Herr C. Masch has lately published articles in the German 
scientific journals stating that he has compared the darkening 
produced by sunlight, appreciably weakened by opal glass, on 
paper sensitive to light, with the darkening produced by a Hefner 
lamp, giving, as far as possible, equal times of exposure, for both 
sources of light. Taking into consideration the weakening of 
intensity by the opal glass, and the distance of the Hefner lamp, 
he found the actinic intensity of the sun to be 3,435,000 Hefner 
units (3,012,500 candles), and the absorption co-efficient of the air 
0°6255 ; so that 37°5 per cent. of the rays which are active towards 
bromide of silver are lost in the atmosphere. 


Fractional Combustion of Hydrogen, Carbonic Oxide, and 
Isopentane. 


The following note on the results of researches on this subject 
is taken from a communication by Charitschkow to the Russian 
Physical and Chemical Society at St. Petersburg. Free hydrogen 
is completely consumed in an excess of air or oxygen at about 
80° C. (176° Fahr.) ; but in the presence of an equal quantity of 
isopentane, not until about 205° C. (400° Fahr.), and in the pre- 
sence of half the quantity of carbonic oxide not until 240° C. 
(464° Fahr.). In spite of the low temperature of combustion of 
carbonic oxide (290° C.) as compared with that of isopentane 
(315° C.), the former raises the temperature of combustion of 
hydrogen more highly than the latter. In consequence of these 
conditions, Winkler’s method for analyzing gaseous mixtures by 
fractional combustion cannot be recommended. 


Tar Coating for Damp Walls. 


In the “ Centralblatt der Bauverwaltung,” Herr Moorman 
describes a simple and economic method of drying damp walls 
which he has applied with success for nine years. The wall is 
first freed from its coating, brushed clean, and the joints cleared 
to a depth of about o*4 inch. Then nails, with large heads and 
2°3 inches long, are driven into the joints of the courses at 
intervals of about 4 inches; the head of the nail being 03 inch 
from the masonry. Two coats of hot tar are then applied to the 
wall. All the surface should be well covered, especially round the 
nails. A coat of cement is laid on the tar in the ordinary manner. 
Care must be taken with the nails, so as to cover them well to 
prevent rust. The walls of the School of Navigation of Geeste- 
miinde were thus dried, though no facing would previously adhere 
to them. The cost, on an average, was 5 frs. 20 c. per square 
metre, or about 3s. 8d. per square yard. 


Prevention of Rust. 


In Glaser’s “ Annalen,” Herr Koller compares the various pro- 
cesses employed to protect metal surfaces against rust, and gives 
the preference to a linseed oil varnish applied hot in thin coats. 
This, however, like many other washes, cracks after a time, and 
allows rust to attack the metal. Herr Koller considers that no 
absolutely efficacious protection can be found except by oxidizing 
the iron, The process he recommends consists in obtaining on 
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the surface of the metal an extremely thin coat of iron oxide, 
which has remarkable adhesive power, since it does not change 
in the air. Iron thus protected cannot be decomposed. To form 
the coat of oxide, the surface of the iron is treated at bright red 
heat to a current of superheated steam. Decomposition of the 
water produces the protective coat. Or the metal objects are 
placed in a reverberatory furnace at a temperature of 300° to 
700° C., and subjected for 15 minutes to the action of oxidating 
gases, and subsequently during 23 minutes to that of reductive 
gases. The surface of the metal then acquires a slate-blue tint. 


Conditions of Steam-Engine Economy. 


Professor Weighton finds that there is no real economy in the use 
of re-heating in steam-engines—a conclusion supported by Mr. 
Albert Charles Pain, of the firm of Bellis and Morcom. From 
these observations, the lesson is further drawn that it is neces- 
sary tostate steam-engine efficiency in terms of brake horse power, 
instead of indicated horse power, especially in cases where steam- 
drying arrangements or devices are employed, as in steam- 
jackets, superheaters, &c. The reason is that these devices 
lower the mechanical efficiency of the steam-engine. Though it 
looks as if such arrangements ought to save steam, as a matter 
of fact they do not, except at small loads. Another point brought 
out by Professor Weighion’s experiments is the uneconomical 
effect of working condensing steam-engines at the highest pro- 
curable vacuum. Itis found that theengines work at the greatest 
economy when the vacuum is about 20 inches. This is the point 
of minimum expenditure of heat units—that is to say, of coal— 
per useful horse power developed. Some indications might be 
interpreted as showing—if the hot-well temperatures are neglected 
—that the best theoretical vacuum is that of from 26 to 28 inches. 
This, however, is not the true economy of the engines, because 
the feed water would carry away,in the case of the lower vacua, 
a greater proportion of heat—returning it to the boiler—than in 
the case of the higher vacua. Some engineers have thought of the 
vacuum as representing so much addition to the mean steam 
pressure all through; but this is not the fact. The effect of the 
process of condensation has also to be considered; and this 
causes more steam to enter the high-pressure cylinder per stroke 
at a high vacuum than at a low one. 


The Formation of Calcium Carbide Metallurgically. 


Professor Borchers has conducted some experiments devised 
to determine the physical conditions underlying the formation of 
calcium carbide, and the minimum temperature at which this 
body can be produced. A crucible was charged with wood 
charcoal and lime in alternate layers, and two pipes of magnesite 
were led into it to convey respectively the combustible gas and the 
comburant required to produce the necessary heat. The wood 
charcoal was in excess, because part of it was intended to burn 
as fuel. The combustion of the fuel gas was arranged to be 
effected by ordinary air; by air containing 35 per cent. or 50 per 
cent. of oxygen; or by pureoxygen. Theair and gas supply were 
heated before admission to the crucible. It was found that air 
with 35 per cent. of oxygen did not produce a trace of carbide ; 
but this began to appear in the crystalline form with a blast of 
50 or 60 per cent.of oxygen. Ifthe charcoal was burnt to carbonic 
oxide, this means that the temperature in the crucible probably 
rose to 2200° C., with 50 per cent. of oxygen. The experiments seem 
to point to the fact that calcium carbide cannot be made in notable 
quantity at temperatures below 2000° C. Coal gas cannot be 
used as fuel for work at such temperatures as these, because it 
contains too much hydrogen, which no longer burns under such 
conditions. This has been previously demonstrated by Mégen- 
burg, who passed coal gas through an electrically heated chamber 
together with such a volume of oxygen that the gas issuing from 
the top of the vessel no longer burnt with a luminous flame. The 
carbon of the gas was oxidized chiefly to carbon monoxide, a little 
dioxide being observed ; but the hydrogen escaped quantitatively 
as such. The result of these experiments appears to be an indi- 
cation that the electric furnace is not essential to the production 
of calcium carbide, but that it is possible to produce this sub- 
stance metallurgically. 


The Age of Coal Formation. 


J. H. Hoffman has discussed the methods by which coal may 
be formed. It is usually assumed, he remarks, that vegetable 
matters in the course of enormous lapses of time have gradually 
passed through the successive stages of peat, lignite, coal, and 
anthracite. This progress is the apparent order of such causa- 
tion, and is doubtless to some extent correct. But still there 
are considerations which tend to modify our conclusions in this 
respect. In some cases, as of Russian lignite existing in Devon- 
ian strata, an immensely greater span of geological time than is 
registered by the chief coal measures has passed without produc- 
ing coal; while, on the other hand, there are mines in which the 
inserted timbering has become converted into lignite within 
living memory. If coal could be produced artificially in the 
laboratory, light would be thrown upon the nature of the causes 
that have prepared it in the earth; but, up to the present, expe- 
riments in this direction have only been successful to a slight 
extent. This is remarkable, because every text-book states, and 
every elementary school child is supposed to know, that coal is 
the product of vegetable growths by the effects of pressure, heat, 
and time. Such a simple proposition should be susceptible of 





experimental corroboration ; but this is not the case with coal. 
Hoffman suggests that temperatures high enough to carbonize 
what is left of the substance may result from the decomposition 
of a carbohydrate, such as starch, into carbon and water. The 
starting of what is called spontaneous combustion in a mass of 
such a substance is ascribed to bacteria, by the working of 
which a temperature of go° C. may be attained. Above this the 
bacteria are killed; but then chemical changes set in, especially 
oxidation, if oxygen is present. The general conclusion is that 
the time required for the formation of coal may be a variable 
quantity, with a much lower minim um than has usually been 
assumed. . 


COMMUNICATED ARTICLE. 


USE OF FLUES TO GAS COOKING RANGES. 
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By Tuos. FLETCHER, F.C.S. 


In the following remarks, I am quite aware that my opinion 
will not be acceptable to a large number ; but, in defence, I may 
safely state that very few are so sensitive as myself to the pre- 
sence of burnt or imperfectly burnt gas in a room, or the smell of 
dirty or burnt cooking. In addition to this, there is the fact that 
we have done all our cooking exclusively by gas for the last 38 
years, for numbers varying from six to eighteen persons. During 
this time, we have used ranges with and without hoods, special 
flues to the oven outlets, and all the various contrivances which 
have been suggested or adopted; the only difference between our 
practice and that carried out in the ordinary hiring ranges is 
that we use the range oven exclusively for bread baking, pastry, 
and stewing. Meat we always cook by deflected radiant heat, in 
what is practically a large griller—i.e., an oven with a brick top 
heated to redness by a burner under it; and this we use also for 
all grilling, toasting, &c., which, with us, is done on a compara- 
tively large scale. . 

The only special ventilation we have is an ordinary silk flap 
ventilating grid in the kitchen chimney, as near to the ceiling as 
possible, to take away the heated air. Hoods in many cases are 
worse than a failure; smells seem to come into the kitchen, and 
matters are worse than without the hood, as cooks become more 
careless when they think smells are carried away. The hood, 
whatever its construction, is in the way of pans and handles; the 
hands are more liable to be scorched, as the pans cannot be 
handled from the side; the light is obstructed, and the work 
cannot be properly watched. We dispensed with the hoods 
finally fourteen years ago, and have no desire to adopt them 
again. A strange cook (which is, fortunately for us, a very rare 
event) will at first, from want of experience, cause unnecessary 
and disagreeable odours at times ; and when this occurs someone 
goes into the kitchen and inquires what the smell arises from— 
the cause being found invariably in dirty tins or pans burning, or 
the boiling over of soups, &c. When these are pointed out, the 
smell stops at once. It is, in fact, a useful automatic guard against 
carelessness and dirt, and, in addition to this, it tends very dis- 
tinctly towards economy, as unnecessary waste of gas only spoils 
the food and overheats the kitchen. When our cooking is on its 
largest scale—dealing with an elaborate dinner for sixteen or 
eighteen persons—the kitchen gets decidedly warm for the time, 
but to nothing approaching the extent which occurs with a coal 
fire, and the place, which is none too large for the work, remains 
perfectly sweet and pleasant. The only smell is a “hungry” 
one, which does not take away the appetite of the cook or kitchen- 
maid; and the kitchen is in such a position that any unpleasant 
smell spreads over the whole house immediately. 

One indirect testimonial to the satisfactory nature of this 
arrangement is that our cooks leave us, sometimes after a good 
many years, to get married only; the kitchenmaid gets a good 
training, and succeeds her. Such a thing as a complaint as 
regards the gas is unknown from our cooks, except when some- 
thing gets out of order. Nothing more is needed than cleanliness 
of utensils, inside and out, and care to prevent burning or boiling 
over. Given these, and a flap ventilator into the chimney to 
remove the heated air, and any other addition has more objections 
than advantages. Our kitchen is, and always has been, for more 
than thirty years, open to anyone at any time without notice; 
and we have yet to hear the first complaint or remark as to any- 
thing objectionable as regards smell or “stuffiness.”” Many do 
not know that gas is being used, or that any cooking is going on 
at the time; and it may be taken as an absolute rule with our 
cooking, ironing, bath heating, fires, &c., that if there is any smell, 
or anything objectionable in the smallest degree, there is some- 
thing wrong which can, and must, be seen to, and set right at 
once. I am quite aware, from experience, that the usual London 
abomination of cellar kitchens makes the necessary supervision 
troublesome at first; but a cook worth having soon learns both 
the cause and the remedy of the nuisance. We, in our four or 
five years’ experience with a cellar kitchen, never used or needed 
anything more than the flap ventilator into the chimney. 

_ Warrington, Sept. 10, 1902, 
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TECHNICAL RECORD. 


THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS 
AT HALIFAX. 


After the remarkably interesting address with which the Presi- 
dent of the Institution (Mr. Thomas Holgate) inaugurated his 
year of office, it was not surprising that the members who were 
at liberty to visit Halifax last week should have done so expectant 


that, at the Corporation gas-works there, they would find much 
that was out of the ordinary run of gas-works practice, and much 
that would supplement, and throw further light on, the informa- 
tion contained in the President’s deliverance of a few months 
since. To say that the forty or so members who accepted the 
invitation to visit the town were not disappointed, is but the bare 
truth—they were well rewarded by all they saw, and equally so 
by the very hearty welcome that they received at the hands of 
the Corporation Gas Committee. The two days—Thursday and 
Friday—were spent on a wave of genuine Yorkshire kindness, 
attention, and hospitality; and as one sits down to sketch the 
events of the visit, it seems remarkable how so much that was 
interesting, instructive, and enjoyable was compressed into the few 
hours consumed by the engagements. During the visit the Presi- 
dent devoted himself enthusiastically to his flock ; the Mayor (Alder- 
man W. Brear) to the length of the time he had at disposal did the 
same; the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. G. H. Wadsworth) 
was to the fore throughout, and he filled the post of chief host with 
a thoroughness that cannot be too warmly acknowledged; Mr. 
Fawcett, the Vice-Chairman, was also constant in rendering aid 
in the entertainment of the members; and the engineering and 
local knowledge of Mr. Jonas Drake, who is also a member of the 
Corporation Gas Committee, was throughout especially valuable. 
To complete this recognition the names of other members of the 
Gas Committee who rendered admirable assistance should be 
mentioned. They were: Alderman Crossland, Mr. Alderman, 
Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Pindar, and Mr. Morley; and there may 
have been others. 
AN OFFICIAL RECEPTION. 


When the members assembled at the gas offices at the works 
on Thursday afternoon, they were officially received in the Com- 
mittee Room by the above-named gentlemen. To the Mayor (who 
wore his chain of office) and Mr. Wadsworth, they were in- 
dividually introduced ; and then followed addresses of welcome 
and acknowledgments. 

In the first place, his Worship expressed the great pleasure it 
gave him to have the honour of tendering the Institution a cordial 
welcome on behalf of the Corporation. Then came Mr. Wads- 
worth, who is gifted with fluent speech and possesses a good fund 
of the best brand of Yorkshire humour; and whenever, by virtue 
of his position, he had to makea speech, the members soon learnt 
to anticipate something good, and were never disappointed. 
With no less warmth than his Worship he also asserted the 
pleasure he personally, and the Gas Committee collectively, 
had in seeing the members in the town ; and he hoped that the 
visit would be of mutual benefit to the Gas Committee and 
to the Institution. His statement, too, that the Committee 
had endeavoured to make the two days memorable in their 
history can (now that we are reviewing the results of their 
endeavours) be fully believed. The President heartily endorsed 
the remarks of the Chairman, and also trusted that the visit to 
the works would be one of profit and pleasure to all. The delay 
of his train prevented the Vice-President (Mr. H. E. Jones) 
immediately responding for the members; and the honour of the 
duty fell upon Mr. William King, of Liverpool. This he did very 
gracefully and sincerely ; and, in the course of further remarks, 
he spoke of the great benefit that is derived by engineers visiting 
each other’s works. Local circumstances, he observed, some- 
times demanded peculiar arrangements in plant, and in other 
cases difficulties might have to be contended with in regard to 
site. This, he understood, had been so in connection with the 
site of the Halifax works. Opportunities of inspecting and in- 
quiring into these local circumstances were, he could say from 
experience, of extreme value to the profession at large. The 
Vice-President, coming in at the moment, Mr. King laughingly 
transferred his duty to him; and Mr. Jones said he could only say 
what a great pleasure it was to the members to visit the ancient 
town and celebrated gas-works. He mentioned that they had 
had a very distinguished description of these works from the 
Corporation’s able Gas Engineer. At the annual meeting of the 
Institution, Mr. Holgate gave them one of the most interesting 
addresses that the Institution had had before them; and they 
were now prepared to see with what unsparing liberality the Gas 
Committee had backed up the advice that Mr. Holgate had 
given them. 


This little formal introduction of visitors and hosts ended, the 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. James W. Helps) read one or two letters of 
regret, and then light refreshments were served. 





ROUND THE WORKS. 


Immediately afterwards the company, as pre-arranged, were 
divided into three parties, which were headed by the President, 





Mr. Cawthra, and Mr. Smith—Mr. Holgate’s two assistants. The 
very sensible plan was adopted of allowing an interval of five 
minutes between the starting of each party ; and in this way the 
mingling of groups which usually occurs at inspections of the kind 
was obviated. 

The members found that the works, in most departments, are 
exceedingly well equipped—in some respects elaborately, and 
notably so in regard to the purification plant. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Holgate believes most thoroughly in the wisdom of being 
well ahead of present requirements, and having in all that he 
does ample room for the operations. Some general particulars of 
the works—extracted from the programme of the meeting-—have 
already been published (ante, p. 624); but, for the special use of 
the Press on this occasion, the President had kindly prepared a 
supplementary account, which relieves us of the necessity of 
closely describing the course taken through the works during the 
inspection, and giving explanations and particulars picked up 
(unavoidably on such an occasion) indiscriminately and dis- 
jointedly. The photographs which we reproduce are interesting. 
They were taken some time since, during the construction of the 
new section; and the parts pictured are now in full working order 
or in actual operation. For enabling us to present these to our 
readers, we are indebted to Messrs. Davis and Son, Photographers, 
of Halifax. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DESCRIPTION OF THE WORKS. 


In the year 1855, the Halifax Gas-Works were transferred 
from a Company to the Corporation. The make of gas in 1861 
was 95 millions, and the sale 72 millions. The space occupied 
by the works at the south-eastern angle of the present works 
must have been very limited ; and as increased demands for gas 
followed, the site was enlarged in a northerly direction upon 
the easterly side of the Hebble Brook. The presence of Beacon 
Hill immediately to the east and the Hebble Brook forming the 
boundary to the west, made the site one of unusual difficulty and 
cost. The first works had their ground level only about 10 feet 
from the bed of the river; but when in 1863 the Engineer (Mr. G. 
W. Stevenson) reconstructed them, he placed the working floor 
of the retorts at a higher level, retaining the lower one for the 
coke vaults. These coke vaults and the retort-houses were 
carried upon walls built in the submerged gasholder and other 
tanks of the first period. The retaining wall erected by Mr. 
Stevenson was of a substantial character; its stability being 
secured by land-ties built into the coke-vault arches, and secured 
to girders surrounded by concrete a considerable distance from 
the easterly side or back of the wall. The slippery nature of the 
clay and shale at the base of the hill necessitated the use of all 
the aids to stability which are known to civil engineers ; and the 
durable nature of the structures was apparent when they had to 
be demolished to give place to the retort-house for inclines now 
almost completed. 

About 1876, a second section of the works was erected to the 
north of the first section already referred to; and this includeda 
portion of land to the west of the Hebble Brook, but was mainly 
on the east. Here was constructed the siding to the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire and Great Northern Railways. A _ stage-floor 
retort-house was erected, and regenerative furnaces of the 
Siemens and Klonne types soon after introduced. From this in- 
stallation were developed the other simpler settings which have 
since been erected in this retort-house. They now consist of 
twenty beds of nines, or 360 mouthpieces, having 280 8-inch dia- 
meter ascension-pipes. The small space provided between the 
piers of the arches has necessitated extra space being obtained 
in a vertical direction, which is now possible by reason of the 
stoking being mechanical. [One bench is now being so improved, 
and its interior arrangement was visible to the members.| A 
feature of this retort-house is the large main, 4 feet diameter, 
upon the top of each bench between the hydraulic mains. The 
light oil condensed herein flows back into each hydraulic main 
helping to keep the tar thin. The retorts are charged and drawn 
by West’s compressed-air machines; the air compressor being 
at the south end. The air passes through a 6-inch main with 
scarcely any loss of pressure. The coal-hoppers are so large that 
the requirements for 24 hours can be stored during the morning 
shift ; and they are so numerous that the machine-man never bas 
to travel back for his supply of coal. Four breakers and ele- 
vators, four conveyors, and four sets of stoking-machines are re- 
quisite for this on account ofits short length. If the retorts could 
have been arranged in one line, a considerable saving in capital 
and working expenses would have been possible. 

The purifiers and other plant for the No. 2 section have been 
developed since 1888. The gas is purified by lime and by oxide, 
after being washed and scrubbed by means of purified ammo- 
niacal liquor. This liquor is prepared in an adjunct to the sul- 
phate of ammonia plant, and is done at a very small cost. The 
working expenses are almost nil—consisting mainly of cleaning 
or painting of the vessels and cooling pipes. After the payment 
of these and interest upon the capital expended, there remains a 
substantial saving in the cost of purification, due to the lessened 
quantity of lime required and the less spent lime for removal. 
Experience has shown that usually the proportion of impurities 
removed in the scrubbers and washers is doubled when purified 
liquor takes the place of unpurified. The various classes of 
washers and scrubbers having been tested, it was decided that 
the new works should be fitted with no revolving machines, but 
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INCLINED RETORT-HOUSE IN CoURSE OF ERECTION, WITH STORES IN FRONT. 








that towers of large capacity and relative small cost should be 
employed ; and that these should be supplied with liquor in large 
volume. The purified liquor having proved so economical, a 
plant for its preparation has been embodied in the new works, to 
run conjointly or alternately with the one at No. 2 section. 

The inclined retort-house contains 24 beds of sixes, with sixteen 
more beds in course of erection, with 1 million per day of car- 
buretted water-gas plant installed, and space reserved for 2 millions 
more. The coke-vault and retort-house are both lofty, and light 
is secured by glazed gables. The inclines are 26 in. by 16 in. 
in section, parallel until the top mouthpiece, where the cross- 
section is 22 in. by 15 in. The ascension-pipes are 8 inches dia- 
meter. The hydraulic main is in front of the bench; and the 
48-inch diameter foul main stands between the two benches. 
The coke is conveyed by horizontal and inclined troughs by 
De Brouwer chains into rotary screens 4o feet long, standing on 
hoppers, arranged to receive the different sizesof coke. Bagging 
shoots are to be fixed by the Contractors (Messrs. W. J. Jenkins 
and Co., Ltd.) for convenient dealing with small quantities; while 
carts will be readily filled by the opening of the proper sliding- 
doors. Hot coke from No. 2 inclined retorts is conveyed into the 
water-gas generator by special coke buggies, designed and made 
in the workshops; while from No. 1 inclined bench it will be 
similarly delivered by the De Brouwer conveyor. The coke 
plant is driven by a high-pressure engine fitted with Corliss valve 
gear, which also serves to work the oxide elevator and conveyor. 
The boilers are four in number; and alongside these is being 
erected a Green’s economizer. Musgrave’s steam superheaters 
are fixed, and the steam main pipe is to be duplicated. 

The condensers are of the vertical annular type. The four 
purifiers are on Green’s principle. They are 10 feet deep and 
57 ft. by 38 ft. in plan, making a rectangle 8664 square feet area, 
and a cubic capacity of 86,640 feet. Two boxes are being used 
for lime and two for oxide. The boxes are filled through orifices 
in the floor at the third story, and are discharged on to the 
ground floor. The covers are lifted and traversed by hand 








operating gear, designed and made in the shops of the works. 
Revolving shutters are provided to keep out excessive winds 
when oxide is being revivified or the men are working on the 
top floor. 

The coal for the inclined retorts is to be brought up to the 
coal-breaker by railway trucks, an extension of the siding and 
coal-store being now in progress. The great height of coal 
between the rail level and the bottom of the stores necessitates 
ample resistance to its thrust; and this has been provided by 
steel ties from side to side of the coal-store, and by cellular con- 
struction of the westerly abutments, which form spaces for the 
engines, elevators, &c., &c., under the roadway. The space 
occupied by the existing station meters and old offices will be 
absorbed in this coal-store, as soon as the new meter house and 
meter can be installed. 

The two circular tanks for the storage of gas oil are 50 feet 
diameter by 15 feet deep. They are placed to the east of the 
gas-works proper, and at such a level as to receive oil by gravity 
from the railway siding, and deliver it by gravity to the generator- 
room of the water-gas plant. 

Adjacent to these oil-tanks are the tar-works, constructed with 
the continuous still of Mr. F. Lennard as the central feature. 
The method of operating this still is quite different to the 
ordinary one—the former is continuous, the latter intermittent. 
The tar is used for cooling the products of distillation while 
en voute to the still. Arriving there in a moderately heated 
condition, it is raised to the requisite temperature by passing 
through a coil of pipes heated by fuel gas. On emerging from 
this coil, the hot tar is met by high temperature steam, which 
drives off the volatile constituents, leaving the pitch behind. The 
volatile constituents then pass in succession to the vessels where 
they are condensed according to the temperature of the envelope 
surrounding the vapours. These are received in suitable under- 
ground vessels, and subsequently treated for the preparation of 
pure benzol, carbolic acid, creosote, pyridine, &c. The steam for 
these processes is supplied by boilers on the gas-works site, and 
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the compressed air is furnished by the same air-compressor as 
works the stoking machinery. The use of compressed air has 
also been arranged for, to be used for the painting machine, drills, 
and other appliances which are required in various parts of the 
gas-works and tar-works. 

Near the offices are the workshops for the making and repair- 
ing of the various tools and appliances. The machine tools con- 
sist of three lathes—1z2-inch, 10-inch, and 6-inch; one vertical 
milling and copying machine, by Messrs. Smith and Coventry, of 
Manchester, which is used for the facing of retort-mouthpiece 
lids, and other similar work; a pipe-facing machine, made by 
Messrs. Richards & Co., Ltd., of Broadheath, Manchester, which 
is the invention of Mr. Frank Pearn, of West Gorton, Man- 
chester, and is a tool admirably suited for facing, boring, and 
milling; a 5-feet radial drill, made by Messrs. Kendall and Gent, 
of Manchester, which is fitted with both drilling and tapping 
spindles, which is a great advantage where much tapping is re- 
quired ; and two of Dixon’s patent screwing-machines made by 
Messrs. Kendall and Gent, which work with self-opening and 
closing dies. Besides producing accurate work, they do it much 
more quickly than where the dies have to be reversed. Ordinary 
upright drills and screwing machines are also provided; as 
well as cold saws, emery grinders, punching and shearing ma- 
chine, planing-machine, steam-hammer, &c. In the smithy 
is placed the machinery for hauling the wire ropes used for 
the coke-conveyor and coke-screens. In the joiners’ shop 
are a planing-machine, circular saw, band saw, and wood turn- 
ing lathe; while in the lamp-making shop are two brass 
finishers’ lathes, and a number of hand tools for the economical 
manufacture of street-lamps. These are made entirely of copper, 
the advantage of which has been demonstrated by lengthened 
experience. The meter shop is fitted with testing appliances and 
the various tools required by tinmen for accurate and economical 
work. A hoist made by Messrs. Barker and Sons, of Oldham, 
enables meters to be picked up from the basement, hoisted, and 
run into the workshop, all by various movements of one handle. 
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The growth of the demand for gas in Halifax will be seen by 
inspection of the following table :— 


- SS 
Millions. Millions, Millions. 
an a ee ee a ee ee — ee —_ 
a ee 130 ee — 
WM. «© «© «© «6 » © Oe ee 85 ee 215 
Shs ws st ell tl Ce oe 275 oe 360 
MM « «© « © 0+ oo « ee 245 ee 520 


If this rate of progress is maintained, the extensions already 
made will be fully utilized, and the space reserved for another 
retort-house will in due course come into requisition. 


A Few ADDITIONAL POINTs. 


The position of the site, of course, accounts in large measure 
for the general scheme of the works; but to the President’s 
original ideas solely are due the character—unusual in some 
respects—of parts of the plant. Upon these, it would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting to hear the opinions of the several engineers 
who inspected them on Thursday. We may take as an example 
the tower scrubbers (p. 746), which, were they in America, might 
perhaps be termed “sky-scrapers.” The new ones are housed-in, 
are (as well as being high) of large capacity, and are supplied 
with purified ammoniacal liquor in large quantity. The informa- 
tion was given by the President that 0°38d. per 1000 cubic feet is 
the cost of his purification, including material and labour. His 
system would form a splendid topic for debate at a meeting, 
when information might be given as to capital expended on the 
various parts of the plant composing the system, and other 
matters. The whole thing is too good to be allowed to pass the 
critical examination of a meeting of engineers. We can only 
hope that an effort will be made to induce Mr. Holgate to 
submit a paper on the subject, so that those who have had the 
opportunity of seeing the plant during the past week may, after 
thinking over the matter, pursue their inquiries further. During 
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the inspection, Mr. Holgate had a ready answer for all questions 
put to him at the moment; and a further examination might be 
very profitable to the gas industry. 

There are the machine-shops, too, which were first inspected by 
the members. They are equipped to repleteness with first-class 
machinery, and formed an interesting study for the engineers 
assembled. With the machinery he has in these shops, the Pre- 
sident is able to do much of the work that is at present generally 
performed by the manufacturers. By way of example, a milling- 
machine was deaiing with retort-lids; a drilling-machine was exer- 
cising itself upon another piece of apparatus; and in an adjoining 
department gas-fittings in the rough—such as taps—were being 
finished. The President appears to buy many of his parts in this 
way, and do the finishing himself. What, again, a splendid topic 
this would make for discussion as to the real advantages— 
economical and otherwise—of taking such work out of the hands 
ot the manufacturers. It will thus be seen that Mr. Holgate has 
several things of this kind at his works which would open new 
subjects for debate; and there can be little question that he would 
be doing the industry a good turn by taking them up singly at 
intervals and offering them for examination. 

In the fitting-finishing shop, the members were highly in- 
terested in the incandescent burner that Mr. Holgate has devised; 
and later in the day they again had it under photometrical in- 
vestigation. But it was under such crude conditions that the re- 
sults were too variable for acceptance. We are prohibited from 
describing it, as provisional protection has only lately been 
applied for. It is the burner, improved, that Mr. Holgate 
referred to in his presidential address; and if all that is claimed 
for it is proved beyond dispute hereafter, it will find a place of 
prominence in the incandescent gas lighting of the future. 

Shortly afterwards the members inspected the liquor purifying 
plant (referred to in the President’s description) and the great 
tower scrubbers. Next a visit was paid to the new purifier- 
house; and there the boxes of huge dimensions came in for 
inspection, as also did the oxide elevator and distributing con- 
veyor. The solid and lofty style of the house was remarked 
upon; and some idea of its substantiality will be gathered 
by the photograph showing the iron superstructure for sup- 
porting the revivifying roof and floor. The coke plant in 
connection with the inclined-retort house, the water-gas plant 
which has been put up by the Economical Gas Apparatus Con- 
struction Company, and the inclined retort-settings were all 
visited in turn. The inclined settings were constructed from Mr. 
Holgate’s designs by direct employed labour; and it was rather 
a matter for regret that they were not seen in operation on 
Thursday. However, the President must be perfectly satisfied 


with them, as another bench of the settings is at present being | 
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constructed on the opposite side of the house. Slightly removed 
from the works on the eastern side is the tar plant. The site 
must have been an expensive one to convert to the purpose. It 
lies at the side of a hill, and a large amount of excavation work 
—partly in rock—had to be done before the plant could be 
accommodated. Thespecial features are mentioned in the Presi- 
dent’s description; and other information will be found in the 
notes that appeared in the “ JourRNAL ” for the 2nd inst. 


THE GaAs COMMITTEE’S HOSPITALITY. 


When the members left the gas-works, it was—so much had 
there been for them to see—within an hour of the time when 
they were to keep their appointment with the Chairman and 
members of the Gas Committee at dinner in the Banqueting 
Hall at Bankfield. It may be of interest to explain that Bankfield 
is a very useful piece of Corporation property. It was formerly 
a gentleman’s mansion, but the house and its delightful grounds 
were purchased by the Corporation, and converted into a place of 
pleasure. The house contains the museum and free library, and 
has a handsome banqueting hall, which is very serviceable when 
the Corporation are entertaining as on this occasion. 

The Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. Wadsworth) pre- 
sided, and on his right were the Mayor and Sir Savile Crossley, 
M.P., and on his left Mr. J. H. Whitley, M.P. There were about 
fifty guests present. The dinner wason a high scale of excellence. 
The toasts were many, but the speeches were not wearisomely 
long. The proceedings, however, were very agreeably prolonged 
by the vocal performances of one of the local choirs. After the 
loyal toasts, that of “The Institution of Gas Engineers” was 
submitted by Mr. Whitley ; and it was acknowledged by the 
President. He took the opportunity of quoting some of the 
figures that appear at the close of his description of the works, 
showing the rate of progress. He pointed out that in 1881 the 
sales amounted to 287 million cubic feet, in 1901 to 807 millions, 
or an increase of 181 per cent. His estimate for 1921 is 2260 
million cubic feet. But, of course, as he remarked, it is impossible 
to forecast what the increase will be, and the past must be taken 
as the guide. As gas engineers, they had, he said, to look well 
ahead, and make provision; and the words of Browning came 
aptly here. With his vast range of knowledge, he wrote— 


If we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of far gain, 

Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain. 


He had returned thanks on behalf of the Institution ; and he 
could not sit down on this occasion without thanking the Gas 
Committee who for thirteen years had honoured him with their 
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confidence, the officials, foremen, and staff who had served faith- 
fully under him, and to all those contractors and others who had 
helped to make the Halifax Gas-Works a success. 

In proposing ‘“ The Halifax Corporation,” the Vice-President 
(Mr. H. E. Jones) congratulated the town on the very fine pro- 
perty they possessed in the gas-works. They were works of the 
highest completeness, of the very highest style of artizan work- 
manship, and of almost Roman fortitude and endurance. Such 
works meant small cost in upkeep and repairs hereafter. The 
Corporation had been fortunate in attracting to their service 
their worthy President, who was one of the most scientific gentle- 
men in the profession to which they had the honour to belong. 
He (Mr. Jones) was indulging in no temporary flattery. When 
he listened to the address Mr. Holgate gave to the Institution in 
May last, he expressed, on the spur of the moment, what his 
feelings in respect to the address were. It showed such thorough- 
ness and practical acquaintance and research, that he was led to 
expect that, when he came to Halifax, the works would be worthy 
of his inspection. He was glad, now that he had seen them, to 
be able to compliment the Gas Committee again on their good 
judgment in having built works like those of Birmingham and 
other large Corporations, which would last long and would be an 
excellent standard of style, and of use to the gas industry. Both 
the Mayor and the Chairman responded ; the latter remarking 
that the Committee knew their works were good ones from 
certain standpoints. Mr. William King proposed “ The Town 
and Trade of Halifax;” and Mr. Jonas Drake responded. The 
evening was indeed—thanks to the hosts—a most enjoyable one. 


VISIT TO THE WALSHAW DEAN RESERVOIRS. 


Friday morning was fresh and fine, and the visitors viewed the 
day’s excursion with considerable pleasure. Accompanied by the 
Chairman and members of the Gas Committee, the President, and 
Mr. Grisdale (the Engineer in charge of the existing reservoirs of 
the Corporation, and in the future of the large ones now under 
construction at Walshaw Dean), they were conveyed, by a special 
electric car, to Hebden Bridge. At the White Horse Hotel they 
found brakes awaiting them for a drive through the beautiful 
woods of Hardcastle Craggs, by permission of W. Lipscombe, 
Esq., the Agent for Lord Savile. Leaving the woods, they drove 
over the moors, the magnificent natural ruggedness of which— 
vast undulating ridges rising to the right and the left—was charm- 
ing to most of the first-time visitors. It is in a long valley formed 
by these risings and depressions that the new Walshaw Dean 
reservoirs are being carried out. Just before proceeding to the 
reservoirs, the visitors were buoyed up by an al fresco lunch, 
thoughtfully provided by their hosts. While enjoying this, fine 





rain began to fall, and from then the visit was largely marred by 
unsettled weather. 

The members were first taken to see one of the huge trenches 
that have been sunk—in some places to over 100 feet before a 
solid bottom could be found—for the embankments. It is a pity 
that representative ratepayers outside the Council could not be 
taken to see the works in their present condition; for, when the 
dams are completed and a large lake of water covers the ground, 
only small ridges will mark the spots where the heavy work is 
proceeding—where thousands upon thousands of cubic yards 
of earth and rock have had to be removed, and where thousands 
upon thousands of cubic yards of puddle and other material will 
have to be used to retain the water. All this work will in time be 
hidden from sight. 

The Engineers of the work are Messrs. G. H. Hilland Son; and 
to their Resident Engineer (Mr. W. Patteson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) 
the party were indebted for many interesting facts supplied during 
the visit. The Contractor is Mr. Enoch Tempest, who is rather 
proud of the fact than otherwise that at one time he handled 
tools for a wage just as his little army of 500 or 600 navvies do 
now. He has been a water-works contractor, we believe, some- 
thing like forty years; and to-day he does not seem, notwith- 
standing his age, to be in any way troubled by the weight of a 
contract amounting to not far short of £180,000. The men reside 
at a little wooden village constructed a few miles away, between 
the reservoirs and Hebden Bridge. This temporary residential 
place will not be found on the maps, but it bears the proud name 
of * Dawson City.” 

There will eventually be three reservoirs, with a total capacity 
of 650 million gallons. The embankments will be about 75 feet 
high from the bed of the stream; and the greatest depth below 
the surface is 105 feet. The trenches are 1o feet wide; and the 
slope of the embankments will be 3 to 1 on the outside and 2 to 1 
on the inside. The drainage area is some 2300 acres in extent. 
For the transport of material and conveying the men to and from 
their work, there are about 12 miles of tramways, reaching from 
Dawson City right round the reservoirs. The whole of the works 
are enclosed by a four-mile boundary wall, 6 feet high. As men- 
tioned, the contract price for the work is about £180,000; and up 
to the present about £50,000 worth of actual work has been done. 
No horses are engaged about the place, but there are some 
fourteen steam-cranes, twelve locomotives, and several portable 
engines for the pumps. The water is pumped out of the three 
trenches by pulsators—two in each case. Altogether, some 
90,000 cubic yards of clay puddle will be required. This is 
obtained locally, as is also the stone. The whole of the peaty 
surface is being removed from the interiors of the reservoirs, 
which are being beached 24 feet below top water in the upper 
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and middle reservoirs measured vertically, and 18 feet in the 
lower reservoir. 

These were the stupendous works, in an interesting stage of 
progress, that the members were permitted to see on Friday, and 
—though at intervals rain fell heavily—there were few present 
who would have missed the opportunity of seeing them. It was 
impossible to walk the entire distance round the works; but 
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through the kindness of Mr. Tempest, a couple of buggies were 
quickly furnished with rough seats and cushions; and one of the 
little screeching locomotives hauled the party round the reservoirs, 
and so gave them a more extended view than they could by any 
other means have obtained. 

On returning to the White Horse Hotel at Hebden Bridge, the 
party found a substantial tea awaiting them—another addition 
to the many kindly acts which had to be placed to the credit 
of the Corporation during the visit. After tea, a very hearty 
acknowledgment of the Institution’s indebtedness to the Corpo- 
ration, and especially to the Gas Committee and Mr. Tempest, 
was made on the motion of Mr. J. W. Helps; and similarly the 
President was heartily thanked, at the in:tance of Mr. T. May, 
for all he had done to ensure the success of the visit. 

At Hebden Bridge Station the members started their homeward 
journeys, and thus ended another autumn outing, 


_ — 





THE TRAINING OF GAS-WORKS AND FITTERS’ 
FOREMEN. 





The following particulars of recent attempts in Germany 
to provide proper technical training for gas-works and fitters’ 
foremen are taken from the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung.” 


It will have been seen from the proceedings of the German 
Association of Gas and Water Engineers during the past two 
years, that the question of providing schools for foremen car- 
bonizers and gas-fitters has been left to the various affiliated 
Associations to deal with. No one will maintain that reliable 
foremen, suitable to the requirements of the day, can readily be 
found in Germany among the existing staffs of workmen. It 
is no easy matter to train a reliable foreman well up in all 
branches of gas manufacture. The German Continental Gas 
Company, at Dessau, believing this, have founded a school for 
gas-works foremen, which is reported to be already beginning 





to bear fruit. It may be taken asa pattern for similar schools 
about to be established. The students must be at least 20 years 
old, have had a good school education, have served an appren- 
ticeship of three years, and have completed their military service. 
They then pass through a two years’ course in the school, partly 
theoretical, but partly practical in the gas-works itself. Those 
who have not attended a continuation school, have to attend 
that or a similar school in the evening. 

The money question is the chief point in the matter. The 
instruction must be quite free, and during the period of study 
wages must be paid to the scholars according to their services. 
At Dessau, the expenses for fifteen pupils, including wages, sick 
fund contributions, instruction and materials, lighting and heat- 
ing the rooms, wear and tear of tools, &c., have amounted to 
£685. The chief expense is the wages, and it is suggested that 
these should not fall entirely on the gas-works which gives the 
instruction, but that all the gas-works that send pupils to the 
school should contribute their share. Herr Merz, of Cassel, has 
suggested another plan—namely, that any large gas-works having 
among their staff young workmen fulfilling all the requirements 
for admission to the gas foremen’s schools, should effect an 
exchange of these workmen for other workmen similarly equipped 
from other gas-works. A two years’ course in all the branches 
of the Dessau scheme of instruction, giving special prominence 
to the practical part, should, Herr Merz thinks, be ample to 
attain the desired end. Herr Tusche, the Manager of the Dessau 
School, thinks particular attention should be given to the selec- 
tion of the pupils ; and he would advise that the age for admission 
be 24 instead of 20 years. He thinks three or four hours weekly 
is the utmost that need be given to theoretical instruction. 

Herr Schone, of Dessau, has given the following account of the 
gas-fitters’ school at Stolp: It was founded by Herr Kuckuk, the 
Manager of the gas-works at that place, in order to train their 
own fitters, instead of being dependent on outside help. The 
instruction is imparted by lectures and practical work in a room 
on the gas-works. Its success has been great. The instruction 
includes geometrical drawing and the principles of inorganic 
chemistry. The explanations relating to the various apparatus 
are given on the works; and a long lecture is delivered on the 
prevention of explosions and accidents from gas escapes. The 
pupils are familiarized with the materials and the qualities of the 
metals used, and with the manufacture of gas and its properties. 
The instruction is given free, and the pupils are paid for their 
practical work—it being done for the fitting department of the 
gas-works, which should, Herr Kuckuk thinks, be well able to 
bear the expense. The other expenses of a five months’ course 
were very small, though it should be mentioned that the teaching 
was carried on on Sunday mornings and on other evenings after 
working hours. The conditions of admission were substantially 
the same as at Dessau. 


- — 
_ —— 





Gas for Driving Motor Cars.—According to the “ Moniteur 
de l’Industrie du Gaz,” there are indications that the gas-engine 
will some day find a new field of usefulness for driving motor 
cars. While acknowledging the great value of tramways, far- 
seeing engineers consider that there will be a future for the 
independent motor—the vehicle which will allow of rapid pro- 
gress from shop to shop without the necessity for tramlines, and 
which can be as easily handled as the electric motor. Is it too 
much to hope that gas may one day be utilized as the motive 
power for such a vehicle? The question for solution is the com- 
pression of the gas so as to allow sufficient for a day’s work to be 
carried ; and it appears that it is already receiving attention. 


Petrolizing Roads.—Herr H. Deutsch has had experiments 
made at St. Germain-en-Laye in connection with this matter; 
and the results are given in the “ Revue Industrielle.” A length 
of 750 metres (820 yards) was petrolized—a metal cask being 
employed for the purpose, placed over a fire fed with wood char- 
coal. When the oil attained a temperature of 60° C. (140° Fahr.), 
it was collected in watering-pots and sprinkled over the road, which 
had been previously well swept. The petroleum was spread 
as evenly as possible by the aid of brushes. A second applica- 
tion was to be made in amonth; and this would, it was estimated, 
suffice to protect the road against dust and mud during a year. 
The quantity of oil employed per kilometre was 2 metric tons, 
at a cost of 200 frs. (£8) per ton. 


Midland Association of Gas Managers.—As already announced 
in the “JourNAL,” the autumn meeting of the Association will 
be held in Birmingham on the 11th prox. We learn from the cir- 
cular issued by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. Cooke, of Oldbury), 
that the members will assemble in the Grand Hotel at two 
o’clock, and that the business will open with the election of new 
members and the office-bearers for the ensuing year. The 
technical matters to be submitted for the consideration of the 
meeting will be a paper on “ Gas and Electricity in Combination,” 
by Mr. S. Meunier, of Stockport; one on “ Prepayment Meters,” 
by Mr. George Helps, of Nuneaton; and a third on “ Recent 
Improvements at Chester,” by Mr. J. C. Belton, of that city. If 
time permit, a discussion will be raised on the subject of “ Inclined 
Retorts.” In the evening, the members will dine together; and 
a smoking concert will follow. As the meeting will be the 25th 
anniversary of the formation of the Association, the Committee 
hope every member will endeavour to be present. 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


The Quarterly Meeting of the Institution was held last Satur- 
day at Hebden Bridge; and the PresipEentT (Mr. Arthur Graham, 
of Mansfield) again had the gratification of seeing a splendid 
attendance of members. Between Hebden Bridge and Mr. 
Graham, there is a connection, for he was the predecessor of 
Mr. Robert West in the management of the gas-works, which are 
now the property of the Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas 


Board. 
A VISIT TO THE Works. 


Though the gas-works are not extensive, the members who 
first assembled there found much in them that is interesting, and 
there is evidence everywhere of their having been well cared for. 
The works were taken over by the Board from the old Company 
in 1895; Mr. West being then, as now, the Manager. It is note- 
worthy that the annual make has almost exactly doubled under 
his management, having risen from 40 millions to above 80 millions 
in the last financial year. Though a considerable amount of 
money has been spent of late years on the works, not much has 
been done in the way of replacing manual labour by machinery; 
and the stoking, &c., is all done by hand. A peculiar feature 
about the works is that the gas is made and sent direct to the 
town. The surplus goes into a gasholder, which is close upon a 
mile from the works; and at night time, when the production is 
not equal to the demand, the gas travels back again from the 
holder to provide the deficiency. This strange arrangement is 
compulsory rather than desired. Owing to the dearness of land 
in the neighbourhood of the works—£3 and £4 a yard were prices 
mentioned—the large holder was erected at a distance. It was 
contemplated at one time to move the works down to the holder ; 
but terms for land could not be arranged. The consequence is 
the producing plant of the works has had to be extended on the 
present site. 

There is a long range of partitioned stores approaching and 
bordering on the retort-house, and overhead throughout are lines 
on which trucks from the adjoining railway can run and deliver 
all materials and goods direct into store. The Board have nine 
bottom-door waggons of their own. Even retorts are brought by 
the overhead rail to the front of the settings. They are carried in 
low trucks, and the retorts are lifted and lowered into the store 
by a winch and single snatch-block. The retort-house is a 
spacious place; and just about half of it is used as a coke-store. 
It contains ten settings of sevens, 10 ft. long by 22 in. by 15 in.— 
eight beds being of oval and two beds of Q section. There is 
also a separate coke-store (formerly a mill) for meeting ready 
trade. At the side is a coke breaker and elevator. After being 
broken, the coke is carried up and mechanically separated into 
three classes, and dropped into hoppers which feed carts backed 
in below. The works are furnished with a compact set of Hum- 
phreys and Glasgow’s carburetted water-gas plant, of 300,000 
cubic feet per day capacity. It was erected two years ago, at a cost 
altogether of £4500. Mr. West has been making some experi- 
ments regarding the use of crude water gas for motive power, 
and finds that he can produce it for 43d. per 1000 cubic feet 
(including labour, coke, and everything); but, when carburetted, 
the cost is 1s. 44d. per 1000 cubic feet, with oil at within a frac- 
tion over 3d. per gallon. The result of the experiment was that he 
found, to use his own words, “ the crude gas was first rate for the 
purpose; in fact, better than ordinary coal gas.” 

From other points picked up during the visit, it may be men- 
tioned that the largest day’s make is 450,000 cubic feet, and that 
the holder capacity is 534,000 cubic feet. The working pressure 
is 3 inches; but in many parts of the district it is rather more, as 
there are no means of governing it. Hebden Bridge, of course, 
forms the principal district for business, but the Board supply 
several rural areas. The length of mains is about 40 miles. The 
town is a centre for ready-made fustian clothing—dquite nine- 
tenths of the workers being engaged in it, and in practically the 
whole of the workshops the motive power is gas. The facts that 
for this work women are at a premium, and in a large number of 
cases the wife the chief bread-winner, has also a beneficial effect 
on the gas supply. They find the gas-stove a very handy means 
of meeting their wants before going to work and on returning 
home. In the last fifteen months, since the Board commenced 
hiring-out stoves, 300 large cookers and 600 grillers (supplied 
free to slot consumers) have been fixed. In this way a fairly 
good day consumption has been secured. 


LUNCHEON. 


The inspection ended, the members were entertained at 
luncheon, at the White Horse Hotel, on the invitation of the 
Chairman (Mr. James Simpson) and members of the Gas Board. 
In the course of a short toast list, the Board and Mr. West were 
very heartily thanked for their courteous and generous reception. 
To this Mr. Simpson replied ; and, at the call of the members, 
Mr. West also had to supplement the acknowledgment. 


AN IMPORTANT BUSINESS MEETING. 
All the visitors having withdrawn, the members settled down 





to a good solid hour’s business—the PresipENT (Mr. Arthur 
Graham) in the chair. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, of Grantham) read 
the minutes of the meeting held on May 10; and they were at 
once confirmed. 

NEw MEMBERS. 


On the motion of Mr. W. W. Hutcuinson (Barnsley), seconded 
by Mr. A. H. Smiru (Darwen), Mr. J. R. Duff, of Morecambe, 
and Mr. John P. Leather, of Burnley, were elected members. 


DEPARTED FRIENDS. 


The PRESIDENT said their next duty was to pass a vote of 
condolence with Mrs. Chester and family and with the family 
of the late Mr. Bridge. It had been an unfortunate year; and 
the news they had received as to the death of another gentleman 
connected with the gas industry made it worse. He was not, 
however, a member of the Institution, so that they could not 
introduce his name in the resolution which he had to propose. 

The members marked their approval in the usual manner. 

Mr. W. W. Hutcuinson said, at the risk of infringing the 
formality of the matter, the circumstances of the death of Mr. 
Richmond were so tragic and distressing that he thought a reso- 
lution might be passed conveying the sympathy of the Institution 
to Mrs. Richmond and her family. Their late friend had been of 
good service to the gas industry; and he had been a gentleman 
who had worked himself, in very quick time, to a very proud 
position, and could have looked forward to a life of usefulness 
and ultimate ease. But he was taken away while still in the 
heyday of his activity. 

The PRESIDENT said he quite agreed with Mr. Hutchinson. It 
had been a sad ending to their friend. He was a nice fellow, 
and had done a great deal of work for the gas profession. The 
least they could do was to pass a vote of condolence with his 
widow and family. 

The members sympathetically acquiesced in the proposal. 


EXTENDING THE OPERATIONS OF THE INSTITUTION INTO THE 
COMMERCIAL SIDE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


The PrEsIDENT said the next item on the agenda was one that 
had given the Committee a great deal of anxiety and considera- 
tion during the past six months. They had gone carefully into 
the matter; and the decision was given in resolution No.1. They 
now came before the members to ask their approval of the pro- 
position. 

The resolution was as follows :— 

As it is desirable, in the interests of the gas industry, that the Man- 
chester District Institution of Gas Engineers should extend its opera- 
tions so as to include so much of the commercial side of local gas affairs 
as may come within its province, the Committee be, and is hereby 
instructed to take such action as may be necessary for dividing the 
district into suitable sub-districts ; each sub-district having its own 
committee, the chairman of which shall, of necessity, be a member of 
the Institution Committee. That the chairmen of the respective sub- 
district committees form a central or consultative committee, and 
report quarterly to the Committee of the Institution, who shall, at all 
times, exercise discretionary powers and a controlling influence over 
the sub-district committees. The decision of the Institute Committee 
shall, in all cases, be accepted by the sub-district committees as binding. 

Mr. S. MEuUNIER (Stockport) said, as the members would re- 
member, early in the year—arising out of the discussion on Mr. 
Whatmough’s paper on coke—this matter of the commercial 
aspect of the gas industry was brought forward by himself; and, 
as he understood it, the members then present gave distinct in- 
structions to the Committee that they were to go thoroughly into 
the question, and see whether it was possible to amalgamate the 
commercial side of the gas industry with that of the engineering. 
It was then thought by the members that it was a most advisable 
thing to do, and one that was likely to be of great use to the 
industry at large. Since then, as the President put it, the Com- 
mittee had been very careful and painstaking, and had donea great 
deal of work in trying to formulate a scheme which they felt they 
could bring before the members’ notice. It was found very early 
that, in order to make the proposal a success to them all, it would 
be necessary to somewhat go outside of the ordinary limits of the 
rules; and they felt that, if they were to bring in all who were 
interested in the commercial side of the gas business, they must, 
to a certain extent at any rate, open the doors to those who were 
not members of the Institution, although in the district. It was 
felt that the only possible way of doing this, and carrying it 
through successfully, was to establish sub-sections covering the 
whole of the area included in the Institution; and they therefore 
decided to recommend to the notice of the members what was 
seen in the resolution—that the district should be divided into 
various areas, either three, four, or more, whichever was thought 
desirable. Originally, they suggested three—Manchester as the 
centre of one, Leeds as the centre of another, and possibly Stoke 
as the centre of the third. These sub-districts would be managed 
by separate Committees of their own; the Chairman (as stated 
in the resolution) to be necessarily a member of the General Com- 
mittee. These different Committees would meet and discuss 
various points, obtain the information necessary, and circulate it 
among the members of their own section. The Chairmen would 
ultimately periodically report to the General Committee. The 
Committee of the Institution would in this way be the sole rulers 
and arbitrators in all cases. This matter, as the members were 
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aware, originally arose upon the question of coke; and his idea 
at the time he mentioned it in the early part of the year was that, 
although it had afforded such a large amount of benefit on this 
particular question, still the possibilities and the advantages to be 
derived from such an amalgamation of ideas and discussion and 
information would be extremely useful in many other branches 
also. Upon these lines, the little Association they had had going 
in Manchester for some time past now had been worked with, 
undoubtedly, a great deal of benefit. They had necessarily had 
to put off a great deal of what they might otherwise have taken 
up, consequent upon the fact that they were waiting the decision 
of the Institution as to whether or not they should amalgamate 
the work with their other object in life. But the various things 
they had entered into, and which they felt it was necessary should 
be gone into at the moment, had undoubtedly afforded much 
good, and had enabled those members who attended the meetings 
of the Association to settle questions and advise their Com- 
mittees with a great deal more effect than they could otherwise 
have done. He might give an instance in point in regard to tar. 
One of the members informed them at the last mecting that, 
when the tenders for tar came in, and the highest was going to 
be accepted in the ordinary way, he told his Committee that he 
did not think it should be, because he did not (from information 
he had received at their meetings) think it was market value. He 
felt that there was a certain amount of collusion between the tar 
distillers, and that he was not going to obtain the full value of 
his commodity. The Committee listened to him, with the con- 
sequence that, after negotiations, he obtained 4s. per ton extra on 
the highest tender. He also obtained a certain result on another 
matter which was held to benefit the finances of his undertaking. 
Of course, this question must be viewed from a very broad 
standpoint. Ashe explained in Manchester six months ago, they 
had been working in the Institution largely on the engineering 
question. They had undoubtedly derived very great benefits 
from their interchange of ideas on various technical matters ; 
and they had been able to make such improvements in their 
plant and works as had obtained for them great advantages. 
Still, he felt most keenly that the time had now come—in face of 
syndicates, rings, and the general amalgamation of businesses— 
when, in order to obtain better prices all round from the people 
from whom they had to buy, they would have to take some steps 
that would enable them at any rate to obtain for themselves benefits 
which in the past they had been unable to get. He did not mean to 
suggest for a single moment they were to fix downa hard and arbi- 
trary line of procedure, nor that they were to fix prices inany shape 
or form. But he did think they could be of assistance to each 
other by laying down and making perfectly plain and bare the 
absolute position in which they stood as to costs and stocks and 
offers that were made to them—that they might judiciously and 
wisely assist each other, by their advice and experience, to obtain 
the whole value for their various commodities, and to secure the 
full value for their labour in every respect. This they must get 
to compete with the opposite faction who were perhaps making 
things a little difficult for them. He could assure the members 
that the Committee had gone into this work very carefully,and had 
examined the question exhaustively. They were fully conscious 
of the existence of the necessity that he had already spoken about ; 
and they thought that the suggestion which was thrown out in the 
resolution was the best way of getting over the difficulty, and 
raising their own industry to the high standpoint at which it 
had stood before. He hoped, if anyone had anything to say 
against it, if he could bring forward ideas which he thought 
would be better for the industry, or point out any errors or mis- 
ideas or misapprehensions which he might have derived from this 
particular resolution that he would bring them forward now. 

Mr. S. R. OcpeNn (Blackburn) said he had great pleasure in 
seconding Mr. Meunier’s proposal. He thought from the very 
lucid manner in which the mover of the resolution had explained 
the working of it that the members would he able to grasp what 
was the idea of the Committee in recommending it to the mem- 
bers. He thought he might say, in addition to what Mr. Meunier 
had said, that whatever took place in connection with this new 
department of work would not be placed on the minutes of the 
Institution, so that the whole thing might be kept private for the 
members of the Institution only. By this means, they would keep 
it from the outer world. 

The PRESIDENT, in inviting discussion, observed that in the 
Midlands they had a little Syndicate, formed some four or five 
years ago, dealing with tar only ; and there they had been able 
to get Is. 6d. or 2s. a ton more than he could obtain. They 
had a combination of five or six gas-works, and sold their tar as 
one seller to the chemical works. He quite recognized that this 
was a very great question for the Institution to take up; but he 
was of opinion there was considerable value in it. He thought it 
was due to the Committee that it should be tried for a matter of 
one ortwoyears. Anyway, it was not going to be connected with 
the Institution directly until it was seen how it would work. 

Mr. E. J. J. ANDERSON (Middleton) thought that something of 
the sort suggested was absolutely necessary in connection with 
their undertakings at the present time. As late as that morning, 
he received a note from a Stockport firm, asking him whether he 
would sell them 1000 tons of coke over the next twelve months. 
Unless they had an understanding between one another, they 
would get placed in some unpleasant positions. But if they had 
some sort of relationship, and if he knew what price Mr. Meunier 





was selling at, he could put his price so that it would be a penny 
above, or ataneven figure. Hecertainly thought they should have 
some understanding, so as to obviate the cutting business. 

The PREsIDENT said he should like to further remark that he 
believed the object in view would work successfully if only the 
members would be true one to another. He was sorry he didnot 
mention this fact before. But unless they said they would be true 
throughout, or if they allowed what they were doing to get into the 
papers, it would never travel to a successful issue. The informa- 
tion must be kept entirely among themselves, or the result would 
be to defeat the whole thing. 

Mr. J. H. BuckLey (Formby) asked whether it was intended to 
deal only with the products side of the business, and not the raw 
material. 

Mr. MEuNIER replied that, at the last meeting, they talked not 
only of the selling of products, but of the buying of materials 
and legal questions as well. It was intended to take up every- 
thing on the commercial side—whether buying or selling. 

Mr. Buckvey said he was glad to hear this. In his opening 
speech, Mr. Meunier spoke of Manchester, Leeds, and Stoke 
being the centres of the sub-districts. It occurred to him that 
Liverpool would be avery important centre for a Sub-Committee, 
because he knew personally that a large quantity of coke and 
other products were disposed of for shipping. He would like the 
Committee to deal with this question separately. 

Mr. W. W. Hurtcuinson (Barnsley) said that while he sym- 
pathized very much with the object of the present movement to 
obtain, on behalf of their employers, the full value from what 
materials they sold, and as low a price (consistent with a due 
regard for others) for the materials that they bought, he did think, 
and thought very strongly, that they would make a fatal mistake 
if they incorporated the movement with the Institution. He 
was of opinion the matter should be adjourned to the next meet- 
ing. Neither the time nor the occasion would warrant them 
coming to a definite decision at the moment, because he did not 
think that many of the members had had time to formulate their 
own ideas so as to give expression tothem. The proposal would 
ultimately so alter the constitution of the Institution, that it 
would be altogether another Institution. For instance, he would 
take a big city in the district, without mentioning names at 
present. Now the gentleman who, as a member of the Institu- 
tion, virtually represented the city was not, he believed, the 
gentleman who would be appointed by his employers to watch 
their commercial interests. Then came the question, whether 
the gentleman who did watch the matter should be made a 
member of the Institution; otherwise, they would be without 
representation. There were at least three cities in the district 
that he had in mind who would not be bound in their own acts 
in this matter by the acts of fellow members of the Institution. 
In his judgment, the scheme would produce such a disorganized 
system that he felt he ought to move that the constitution of the 
Institution should remain asatpresent. If this was considered to 
be a direct negative, he would then move that the discussion of the 
matter be adjourned to the next meeting. It would raise a lot of 
points—for instance, the subject of membership, and the question 
of whether the subscription of tos. 6d. per member was adequate to 
enforce their demands. Mention had been made of the point of 
keeping good faith one with other. It was notorious that in his 
district—Barnsley—some coal owners, whatever happened to be 
the penalties, did betray the others. He did not think they ought 
to depart from the technical rules and character of the Institu- 
tion. He sympathized very much with the object; and he felt 
that the efforts that had been put forward by Mr. Meunier and 
others had been so successful, that they should be extended, but 
as a separate organization. Ifthey incorporated the scheme with 
the Institution, they would make a huge mistake. 

Mr. A. H. Smiru (Darwen) observed that, although Manchester 
might be the centre of the Lancashire district, the members of the 
division would appoint their own Chairman. But he need nct 
necessarily be connected with the Manchester Corporation. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that Mr. Hutchinson could not 
propose two amendments at once. 

Mr. Hurcuinson said he had no intention of doing so; they 
were alternative proposals. His amendment would be that the 
question be adjourned to the next quarterly meeting. 

Mr. R. SurTEEs (Fenton) seconded the amendment, and said he 
did so from one or two standpoints. First of all, he was rather 
surprised that the Committee should come forward with a reso- 
lution of this description, and then attempt to nullify it by saying 
they were not going to fix prices. They were trying to disconnect 
it from the Institution, and yet keep it under the Committee’s 
authority. Now it must come from the Institution altogether, or 
be quite a distinct thing. If, however, it did not come under 
the rules of the Institution, then the meeting had no right to 
discuss it. The question of the formation of a combination of 
this description would depend most decidedly upon the absolute 
fidelity of each component part; and his experience had been 
that they could not absolutely rely upon the members of any 
combination of this kind. He failed to see why there should be 
any secrecy in this matter. Either they were going to combine 
to fix selling prices, or, if there was no fixing of prices, then there 
would be no combination. |“ Yes.’’] Well, he failed to see it. 
It was with him a question of experience. They formed a com- 
bination in North Staffordshire; and if there was one party who 
suffered from the combination, it was his own Committee. He 
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was prepared to oppose the scheme absolutely and so far as he 
possibly could. They had no right to make a combination of 
their Institution. Most of them were suffering at the present 
moment from a coal ring; and he failed to see how they could 
get two blacks to make a white. If they were to do this thing, 
they must do it thoroughly—make it straightforward, upright, 
and above-board, and have no secrecy about it. 

Mr. CHARLES Woop (Bradford) said he would be perfectly 
candid, and say that, when this suggestion was first mooted, and 
brought before the Committee, he was not at all in favour of it— 
for certain reasons which time was rather too short to go into. 
However, he had had the resolution in print, and had had an 
opportunity of considering it very carefully and alone up in the 
wilds of Cumberland. He had looked into the matter in its 
application to his own district, where they were very awkwardly 
placed. There there were several large towns which were not 
represented in the Institution; and he felt that there were diffi- 
culties in the way of successfully carrying out such a scheme as 
this. He had, however, come to the conclusion that it would be 
to the advantage of the industry that the Institution should try 
whether or not it would succeed. They could not know until they 
tried it. As the resolution was worded, it seemed to him that 
it did not commit any of them. He had had—not personally, 
but in his own town—as much experience of combinations as 
perhaps any cityin the country; and his opinion was that if they 
attempted, as Mr. Surtees put it, to fixa price at which (say) coke 
should be sold in one district, then he said, and said it most 
emphatically, that they would utterly fail. But if they carried 
out the scheme on the lines that Mr. Meunier suggested, and 
which he gathered was the intention of the Committee—that was, 
that they should form districts which should be simply, in the 
first place, for the purpose of friendly consultation, then he be- 
lieved there was a reasonable chance of their doing something 
useful. [No, no, from two or three members.| That was his 
opinion ; of course,he might be wrong. At any rate, he felt very 
strongly that it was worth trying. They might not be able to 
control, but they could help each other by information as to what 
was going on. He did not think there wasanyone so situated as 
he was among several large towns, one of which was larger than 
his own, and which, by the way, was not represented in the 
Institution; and therefore at Bradford they had as much diffi- 
culty through cutting prices as anyone he knew of. But he be- 
lieved they could do something by trying the effect of this resolu- 
tion. After a time, if it failed, they would not be worse off than at 
present. At any rate, they would be doing nothing derogatory 
to the Institution by trying it on the lines suggested. 

Mr. R. G. SHADBOLT (Grantham) said, as one who stood aloof 
to some extent, and was therefore able, from his geographical 
position, to take a better perspective than some of the mem- 
bers more intimately connected with this movement, and also as 
their Honorary Secretary, he might say that there seemed to be 
a certain amount of misunderstanding in the minds of some gentle- 
men as tothe meaning of the resolution. The Committee thought 
they had made it quite clear—but evidently they had not to all 
the members—that the idea was not to interfere with the consti- 
tution of the Institution in any shape or form. The resolution 
asked the members to authorize the Committee to make an ex- 
periment; and they purposed to do it in a general way under the 
terms of the resolution. The dignity of the Institution would not 
suffer one whit or jot if the resolution was passed. When the 
President wished to explain that nothing would be placed on the 
minutes, he was perfectly right. What he, and what the Com- 
mittee meant was, that the time which had hitherto been devoted 
to the discussion of technical matters would not be encroached 
upon one second—that this work would, in fact, be solely in the 
hands of the Committee. It would be noticed, too, by reference 
to the new rules, that it was proposed to increase the number of 
the Committee, so that it would be more representative. It 
would be a court of appeal as it were; and the time of the Insti- 
tution need not be in any degree wasted. More work it was true 
would be placed on the Committee; but the only thing they 
would need to do, so far as the Institution was concerned, would 
be to announce what success had been met with from time to 
time. Everything was to be gained by the resolution; by de- 
ferring it, they were simply deferring the advantage that might 
be obtained that day. The Committee were instructed six months 
ago to take up this matter; but after three months they did 
not see their way to make any definite suggestions in black and 
white. They bad, however, since condensed the suggestions, and 
put them in the form of the resolution which it was hoped would 
be passed that day—not to disgrace the Institution in any shape 
or form, and not to allow any Sub-Committee to run amuck as it 
were, or to exceed the limits in any way. But the more they 
bound the Institution Committee, the more would they be 
courting disaster. There were no end of difficulties to be 
met, but each sub-district would naturally have to decide 
its own borders, and decide its own problems. This, in the 
judgment of the Central Committee, was as near an ideal 
organization as they could have for a thing of this kind. He 
did not think they would be gaining time at all by adjourning 
the discussion. If the Committee found, after experiment for a 
little time, that it did not work well, they would have the candour 
to come to the members and say, “ We have tried the scheme ; 
we find it is not practicable; and we therefore recommend you to 
drop it.” Or, in the reverse, if they were successful, they might 
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recommend the members to take other steps. Such questions as 
the attitude or the representation of large towns and cities might 
well be left. These were problems that would solve themselves 
as time went on. They must in a matter of this kind have a 
beginning; and where could they have a better nucleus than they 
had in the present thirty or forty members who had made the 
thing a success ? 

Mr. Tim Duxsury (Oldham) said that, having been one of the 
members who had taken a very great interest in this matter from 
the commencement, he might state that they had had it in hand 
now for about a couple of years; and he must say personally he 
had gained, or rather his Committee had gained, much by the 
interchange of ideas in connection with the little association they 
had, but which they found a very difficult matter to work unless 
they attached it to some more important body. His candid 
opinion, however, was that they could not go on as they were 
doing unless they had some fountain-head ; and he did not think 
there would be any degradation or lowering of the standard of 
the Institution, if they took the matter in hand. 

Mr. H. Kenprick (Stretford) remarked that it had been men- 
tioned by one or two of the members that, if they carried out the 
scheme, prices would have to be fixed. This had not been the object 
at allofthe engineers meeting in Manchester. They had strenuously 
opposed any such idea; and his own Board would refuse him per- 
mission to unite himself with the movement, if it were attempted to 
fix the price of coke or any other commodity. 

Mr. Meunier ended the discussion by saying that he did not 
think Mr. Surtees could possibly have gathered the idea as to 
fixing prices from anything that had been mentioned or stated at 
any meetings they had held. The line had been drawn very 
strongly on this particular point. Their positions with their 
Boards and Committees made it impossible to fix prices, nor did 
he think it would be legitimate business in an association of the 
kind to do anything of the sort. The object had been all through 
to meet and hand over information which they had at command, 
so that every one in connection with the association should be 
in a position to know what his neighbour was doing and the facts 
he held in his hands. Their experience of more than two years 
had shown distinctly that advantage was to be derived in this 
way.. The object was this: It was to be a means of obtaining 
information, and of meeting together to discuss everything on 
the commercial side of the industry. 

The amendment was then put, and only three members voted 
in favour of it. The resolution wasthen adopted, with only two 
dissentients. 


THE NEw RuLES—ELECTION By BALLOT. 


Mr. S.S. MELLOoR (Northwich) then proposed the adoption of a 
set of new rules in place of the old ones, and that they become 
operative from that day. [The chief alterations in the rules 
were noticed last week, p. 683.| He said the principal and 
radical change was that the election of officers and new members 
should be by ballot. It was also intended to increase the number 
of members of the Committee from six to nine. This had been 
done for the reason that, when the resolution was framed that 
specified six members, the membership of the Institution was very 
small compared with what it was now. When he took charge of 
the secretarial work fourteen years ago, the number of members 
then was only 72 or 73, and it was now 150. The Committee 
therefore thought an increase by three in the number of Com- 
mitteemen was necessary. 

Mr. H. TownsEnp (Wakefield), in seconding, said the experience 
at the last February meeting had led them to feel that some 
alteration was necessary. There had been rather more friction 
than was desirable; and he thought the resolution to manage 
these matters by ballot, instead of by open voting, would relieve 
them of some trouble. It had been said by a body of the mem- 
bers that the geographical position should be weighed by the 
Committee when nominating new members; also that there had 
been a lot of cliquism in these matters. After he was appointed 
to the Committee, he went to the first meeting when the nomina- 
tion of new members was to come forward, to see what course 
would be adopted. He thought he should not be giving anything 
away that was confidential in saying that, when names were 
proposed, he heard the remark made by members of the 
Committee, “What has So-and-So done for the Institution ? ” 
And this was the keystone of the consideration that was given 
by the Committee to the names put before the general mem- 
bers for election to the Committee. He thought that there was 
no cliquism about this. For his own part, he did not tbink 
the Committee could take a higher standpoint than that— 
to elect those who had done something for the Institution. If 
they simply sent to the Committee men who had come from 
certain geographical districts, or who had simply been members 
of the Institution for a number of years, they would pack it with 
deadheads. He should personally take care that the name of 
anyone who had done anytbing for the Institution should be put 
before the Committee. This would be an incentive for members 
to do something. 

After a short discussion, the new rules were adopted. 


At the close of the business, the members had a most enjoyable 
drive through Lord Savile’s Wadsworth estate to Hardcastle 
Craggs and Widdup, returning by Pack Horse Ridge to Hepton- 
stall. On reaching the White Horse Hotel, tea was served. 
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WAVERLEY ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


Half-Yearly Meeting at Portobello. 


The Eighty-third Half-Yearly Meeting of the Association was 
held in the Queen’s Bay Hotel, Joppa, Portobello, on Thursday 
last—Mr. LaurENCE BELL, of Innerleithen, presiding. There 
was a good attendance of members and their friends. 


The PRESIDENT said he had a sad duty to perform in referring 
to the great loss sustained by the Association through the sudden 
death of Mr. J. C. Adamson, of Airdrie. As they were aware, 
he was one of the few original members of the Association— 
in fact, was its first Secretary; and therefore he wrote the 
minutes of that, the first Association of the kind. From that day 
till his death his interest in their welfare never flagged. He was 
a very regular attendant at the meetings, always ready to assist 
the members with his sage advice and counsel. His happy 
manner and manly figure would be doubly missed at their meet- 
ings; for, as a link with the past, the blank he had left could not 
be refilled. He proposed that a letter of sympathy be sent to his 
relatives. 

This was agreed to. 

The Hon. SecreTArRY (Mr. W. Young, of Penicuik) having read 
the minutes of the past meeting and the financial statement, they 
were approved of. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The PRESIDENT delivered the following address :— 

As the time at our disposal for the business part of our half- 
yearly meetings is usually very limited, it is a difficult matter to 
find a subject for the customary presidential address, which 
should be short, and at the same time have sufficient debatable 
matter in it to promote a good discussion. In fact, to use our 
own expressive language, an address of this sort “ maun be guid 
gear in wee bouk.” Iam sorry I cannot promise you anything 
original, so far as the “ gear” is concerned, but shall certainly try 
my best to make up for any deficiency in the former by giving 
full value to the latter. 

Considering the inquiries and correspondence I have had with 
reference to the few remarks that I made at our Kelso meeting 
regarding the use of incandescent burners in Innerleithen and 
Walkerburn tweed-mills, I think I cannot do better than enlarge 
a little on that subject. As in everything else, there is, no doubt, 
a right and a wrong way of fitting up mills or factories with in- 
candescent burners; and when consulted as to the best methods, 
it is not sufficient to say (as plumbers usually do) that an anti- 
vibrator should be fitted on every pendant and bracket in the 
building. To start with, anti-vibrators, or so-called anti-vibrators, 
are not all suitable for use in factories in which the gas-pipes are 
subject to excessive shaking or vibration. As an example of this, 
a few years ago a millowner in my district wished to try the in- 
candescent light in the darkest and most shaky part of his mill; 
and on the recommendation of his plumber he got 50 or 60 Wels- 
bach anti-vibrator burners fitted on to the existing pendants. 
This form of anti-vibrator, although perhaps very good for street 
lighting, is of no use for the excessive and constant shake of a 
mill. This was clearly proved in a short time by the majority of 
these anti-vibrator burners being found on the scrap heap, and 
the old flat-flame jets replaced. This case, through want of a 
little thought, was the means of turning that millowner against 
the use of incandescents in any shape or form; and it therefore 
behoves one to be a little careful in a matter of this kind. 

To do the job thoroughly, a visit should be paid to the factory 
when the machinery is in motion, and the shake and vibration on 
the pipes in each department carefully noted. When this is done, 
one will be surprised to find the number of places where no anti- 
vibrator will be required ; others where a mere loop coil in the 
pendant will serve the purpose; and others, again, where the 
very best form of anti-vibrator on the market will have to be 
brought into service. In fact, the most necessary adjunct to 
work of this sort is careful use of the eye and the application of 
a little common sense—a commodity, I am sorry to say, that is 
seldom found among gas-fitters when anything out of the ordinary 
routine is to be undertaken. 

Allowing that these common gifts are brought into use, and a 
few trial burners fitted up in different parts of the building, it 
will also be found that the different kinds of shake to which the 
mantles are subjected have widely varied action on them. For 
the sake of convenience, I will divide these forms of shake into 
three varieties: (1) Wave motion; (2) vibration; (3) jar. By 
wave motion I mean a vertical or side wave motion without 
shock; by vibration, more violent motion than last, with occasional 
shocks. What I call “jar” is caused by the meeting of opposing 
waves of force, like discord in music. This latter motion, which 
is always found near to large bevel-gear wheels, is the worst to 
contend with. 

The following are a few of the methods we tried in one of the 
principal tweed-mills in Innerleithen to overcome these diffi- 
culties. In one part of the mill the pendants had an up-and- 
down movement of about half-an-inch, and on these we fitted the 
burners without anti-vibrators. At first sight one would naturally 
think, to see the burners moving up and down, that the mantles 
would not last long; but as there is no shock, the reverse is the 
case. The breakage of mantles in this part of the mill is very 





low indeed. In the weaving-shed, where go or 100 fast looms are 
clashing away, and shaking the very floor, a different set of vibra- 
tions had to be dealt with. The main gas-supply pipes (from the 
meter) in this department are supported on the same pillars as 
the line shafting, and are therefore subject to every jar that the 
shafting gets or produces. When considering the best and 
simplest method of getting rid of this vibration, we noticed that 
the roof of the shed was very nearly steady; so in place of fitting 
anti-vibrators on each pendant to counteract the shake, we 
carried all the small pendant connections to the roof and hung 
the pendants from these by swing joints. This arrangement, 
although, perhaps, not so neat as with anti-vibrators, made a 
stronger and more permanent job, besides giving the factory in- 
spectors and fire insurance offices no ground for complaint. It 
is not every mill, however, that has a steady roof; but, as I said 
before, it only requires a little thought to find out quite as simple 
and effective a means of overcoming the difficulty. 

That this method is satisfactory in our case is shown by the 
number of mantles used per burner last winter. For 141 incan- 
descents fitted in the weaving department, only 50 extra mantles 
(or 0°35 mantle per burner) were required to replace breakages 
during the whole lighting season, from October to March. In 
fact, a considerable number of the mantles put on at the beginning 
of the season were in such good condition that they were laid 
aside for future use. How many householders could boast of 
using two mantles per burner in the same time? I think that 
this is a very strong argument against the seemingly never- 
ending spring cleaning we poor mortals have to put up with. 
However, as regards the mill, I think the results are exceedingly 
good, when it is remembered that the lights are burning within a 
few inches of jarring, clashing looms. The mere vibration of the 
air caused by the looms is alone, I fancy, a very great factor in 
the destruction of the mantles. 


There were, of course, many parts of the mill where the shake © 


was not excessive ; and here we easily got over the difficulty by 
simply making a loop coil (or some other such simple arrange- 
ment) on the pendant. This method was quite sufficient to 
change the destructive vibration into harmless wave motion. 
Where excessive vibration or jar had to be contended with, how- 
ever, we had to resort to anti-vibrators, of which there are only 
two forms on the market, so far as I have discovered, that are of 
any practical use for the purpose. The one is known as the 
“ Anti-Vibration Company’s patent,” and the other as the 
“ Tweedie patent.” They are both good, and as I have samples 
of both kinds with me, I will leave it to yourselves to judge as to 
their respective merits. As the springs used on the latter are all 
made of one strength, it is better to make the lower parts of the 
pendants (supported by the anti-vibrators) all of one length, to 
get the best results. This length of pipe will vary according to 
the weight of pipe, burner, and shade used; but 3 feet or 3 ft. 6 in. 
may be taken as the average length to use. 

Now, I think I have more than exceeded the “ wee bouk” I 
promised you; but before I close I think a few words on the 
very important matter of lighting and extinguishing the incan- 
descents would not go amiss, as it is in these two operations that 
most of the damage to the mantles is generally done. To do the 
work satisfactorily, the main supply-pipes in the building should 
be divided into sections and each section controlled by a separate 
valve. One man should then be appointed to look after the 
lighting and extinguishing of the lights. To light up, he would 
turn on the valve at the first section, and, with a good lamp, go 
sharply round and light each burner in that section—never, of 
course, touching the pendants in so doing. Then on with the 
second section valve; andsoon. Toextinguish, he would be the 
last man to leave the premises, all the lights being left burning 
until the workmen had left. He would then start at the last 
section, and turn out each one until he reached the first at the 
door. A glance would then show him that all were out ; and he 
could go home knowing that none of the burners had been left 
on to form explosive mixtures for the employees’ special amusce- 
ment the following morning. 

This cutting of the pipes into sections makes me think of an 
arrangement which, I consider, would answer very well in many 
factories, although I have not tried, or even thought of, the matter 
before. That is, to disconnect the supply-pipes (to which adozen 
or so pendants are usually attached) from the main supply-pipe, 
and support them by coil springs from the supports to which they 
had previously been rigidly fixed. The connections between the 
main and small supply-pipes could be made of flexible tube soas not 
to transmit any vibration. In short, each section of twelve or so 
pendants would be supported by a few springs in place of fitting 
expensive anti-vibrators on each pendant, and each section would 
be controlled by its own valve. 


Discussion. 


Mr. T. Licusopy (Renfrew), President of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers, said that in his district all the 
public works were, he was sorry to say, fitted with electric light. 
They all appreciated the nice pendant the President had ex- 
hibited; it seemed to meet requirements thoroughly. No doubt 
for domestic purposes incandescent gas lighting was taking the 
place of everything else. Domestic lighting and the lighting of 
public works were entirely different; and he thought they were 
very much indebted to the President for having put the matter 
in the lucid manner he had. He had given them points which 
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would be of use to them when they returned to their respective 
places, whenever a difficulty in lighting arose. They could all 
carry away what they had just heard, and put it in force. He 
thanked Mr. Bell for his address. 

Mr. J. TuULLocu (Loanhead) said he had visited Mr. Anderson, 

who was Manager for some time of the Incandescent Gas- 
Lighting Company, and he showed him an anti-vibrator which 
was wrought on the ball-bearing system. For lateral vibration, 
he believed it was the best which had been produced, because 
it did not matter how much the pendant, or bracket, or standard, 
was knocked about—it never got out of order. He thought it 
was to be of advantage to the gas community. Incandescent 
lighting was a thing that gas managers ought to pay particular 
attention to, because at the present time there were buildings 
going up, the rentals of which were {12 or £15 each; and they 
were all being fitted up for electric lighting. Electricity was 
much dearer than gas; and he thought it was the duty of gas 
managers in every town to see that new buildings were fitted up 
for gas. If this were done, incandescent gas lighting would be 
the illuminant of the future. 
_ Mr. A. BELL, sen. (Dalkeith), referred to the remark of the 
President that his address was the outcome of something which 
was said at their last meeting at Kelso, and remarked that he did 
not think the President had made as much of the subject as he 
might have done. But this could be remedied. He would like 
him to say what was the extent of the use of electricity in mills at 
Innerleithen. The statement made at Kelso was that the 
President had rather blocked the way of electricity. As he re- 
membered, what the President said was that some of them were 
going to establish electricity in their mills, in consequence of 
their having surplus power (which was always a great inducement 
to owners of mills to go in for electricity), but that they had 
adopted incandescent gas lighting instead. If Mr. Lighbody 
were to try the same thing, he might stop the introduction of 
electricity in his place too. He believed that no electricity was 
being used in Innerleithen or round about, and that the mill- 
owners were thoroughly satisfied, not only with the light they had, 
but also with its economy. 

Mr. T. WILson (Coatbridge) said he was not going to be so cruel 
in his remarks as Mr. Bell had been. He thought the President 
had done very well. He had given them the results of a year’s 
working in the mills, and the results were astonishing. He did 
not know that private lighting would come up to the results the 
President had obtained. Of course, it had to be remembered 
that the lighting was only for five months or so. In Coatbridge, 
the average was a little over six mantles in a season ; but there 
was a lot of heavy traffic in the streets, and there were steam- 
hammers and other machinery in the town. He thought that the 
President’s results should be made known to the world, and 
especially to the owners of public works and factories. They 
were threatened on all sides with electricity and oil lighting. 
He had an inquiry from the owners of a very large works who 
had refrained from putting in electricity on account of the cost ; 
and after hearing what the President had said, he should have 
no hesitation in advising them to adopt incandescent gas lighting. 
They were in a very exceptional position in Coatbridge. About 
fourteen years ago, an Electric Company was formed for the 
purpose of lighting the district. The Company spent £40,000 
or £50,000, and they had never been able to show any profit. 
The Gas Company had gone on all the time flourishing. When 
electricity was introduced, they were making about 60 million 
cubic feet of gas per annum; and they were now making about 
150 million cubic feet. He had an application from the Parish 
Council for assistance in the lighting of the poor-house. They 
had got areport stating that the gas-pipes were rotten, and that 
it would cost £250 to put them right, though he thought £50 would 
fit up the whole place new. One member wanted to introduce 
electricity ; but the Board were aware that it was dearer than 
gas for private lighting, and they thought it would very likely be 
the same for public lighting. 

Mr. D. Vass (Airdrie) thought that a paper on anti-vibrators 
could not have been read at a place more appropriate than 
Portobello, for that town was almost the birthplace of anti- 
vibrator apparatus. One of those described by the President— 
that of the Anti-Vibration Company—was the joint patent of 
Mr. Nichol, of the Portobello paper-mill, and Mr. Redman, of 
Bradford ; and it was first used in Portobello mill. Many of the 
members would recollect that at their meeting in Penicuik, in 
1896, Mr. Redman showed the apparatus, and gave a very strong 
demonstration of how they could strike the pillar without breaking 
the mantle. Inthe mill there they had tried incandescent gas 
lighting against electric lighting, and they were so satisfied with 
the better result from the former, in giving them the tints of the 
paper, that they preferred it. The machinery was heavily cogged, 
and there was vibration going on—not a wave motion, but just 
the motion that would be counteracted by india-rubber or by 
springs. He understood that the patent was made a joint one, 
on account of the circumstance that the two applications were 
lodged in the Patent Office at the same time. 

Mr. ForBEs WaDDELL (Broughty Ferry) remarked that, though 
the President’s address was upon a subject which had been often 
brought before gas managers, he thought no excuse was required 
for bringing it up again, because if electric lighting were to be 
combated it would be by means of the incandescent gas-burner ; 
and most gas managers were glad to get any hints they could 





as to the fitting up of these burners which would please their 
customers, because the common cry about incandescent gas 
lighting had always been: “ Look at the number of mantles you 
go through ina year.” The figures given by the President showed 
how this objection could be overcome. One of the chief diffi- 
culties he had had was to get the workmen to be careful in putting 
on the mantles.. He required to give a great deal of attention to 
that. On the previous night they turned on electric arc lamps in 
Broughty Ferry, and he did not consider gas managers had any- 
thing to fear therefrom. Incandescent gas-lamps were in the 
streets side by side with the electric arc lamps, and, cost for cost, 
the latter were not in the running. A great deal depended upon 
the inhabitants of a town. If they had made up their minds to 
have a fancy light, they would have it, though they might pay for 
it three or four times more than they would pay for gas. 

Mr. H. O’Connor (Edinburgh) suggested that a very consider- 
able increase in the quantity of the light might be obtained by 
the introduction of some high-pressure air system. They were all 
familiar with the increased light obtained from high-pressure gas, 
and if they looked into the subject they would find that for a very 
small sum piping could be laid and air-compressors put in which 
would give a very vastly increased light in buildings such as mills, 
and in places where there were a considerable number of incan- 
descent gas-burners used. In factories, big lights were generally 
preferred to small ones. 

Mr. W. Brair (Helensburgh) said that in Helensburgh there 
were about 130 incandescent gas-lamps in the streets during 
the lighting season from August till May, and the average number 
of mantles in that time was from 3} to 4. A great many of the 
lamps were on the sea-shore, and were much exposed-—more 
so than they would be in inland towns. Helensburgh was purely 
a residential town. They had no public works or factories. He 
was very pleased to have seen these anti-vibrators, and especially 
the Tweedie one, as he was contemplating lighting his retort-house 
and works with incandescent lamps. He thought that if gas 
managers only studied incandescent lighting in all the different 
forms and ways in which it could be used, they had little to fear 
from electricity. 

Mr. J. M‘Laren (Duns) said that one of his Directors owned a 
factory, and he thought the Tweedie anti-vibrator would be intro- 
duced into it in the forthcoming winter. The President allowed 
him to see it some time ago, and he spoke about it to his Director, 
who said it was a very good idea. In Duns there was only one 
incandescent gas-lamp in the streets, and he could not get the 
Commissioners to light up the whole of the streets by them. 

Mr. A. BELL, sen., referring to the remark by Mr. Vass as to 
Portobello being the place where anti-vibrators originated, said it 
recalled to his mind that that was also the place where the first 
clay retorts were made by a manufacturer. They were laughed 
at at the time. It was thought that nobody would put coal into 
porous clay retorts. A great battle was fought over them, in the 
‘¢ JOURNAL OF GAs LIGHTING” and elsewhere ; but the retorts were 
a success, and he had specimens of them in his works, which he 
kept as a curiosity. They were left there by Mr. John Young. 

Mr. CARMICHAEL PEEBLEs (Edinburgh) said that when the Presi- 
dent spoke about mantles being laid aside, he presumed that this 
was after they were lighted. Mr. O’Connor spoke about com- 
pressed air. This was an excellent thing. It was being used by 
the Scot-Snell Company in their new arrangement. They did not 
now compress the water or the gas, but the air which drew in the 
gas; and theresult wassimply wonderful. Hedid not know if the 
members were aware of it, but incandescent lighting had been 
found to be a most excellent medium for the taking of photo- 
graphs. At the recent gas exhibition in Newcastle, Mr. Brewis 
had ten burners, consuming about 6 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
lighting his studio; and the results he obtained were most excel- 
lent. The depth given was quite different from the flat surface 
which appeared in photographs taken by the electric light. As 
regarded new houses, electric wiring was going in everywhere, 
and gas managers ought to speak out and show that gas could 
maintain its position. 

Mr. J. Purves (Earlston) said that in his place there was a mill 
which was lighted by flat-flame gas-burners, At the beginning of 
last winter, he offered to put in a few incandescent burners, with 
anti-vibrators. The people said they had tried them before, and 
they did not work; but after a time they employed plumbers 
themselves, and put on anti-vibrators, like the Tweedie, but, he 
thought, not a patent. He found that in dwelling-houses, when he 
recommended incandescent burners, people would ask where the 
saving was to be. If a single flat-flame burner lighted a room 
sufficiently, there would be no saving by using an incandescent 
burner, because an ordinary flat-flame No. 3 consumed 5 cubic 
feet of gas per hour, and a“ C” incandescent burner consumed 
31 cubic feet ; and if they took into consideration the renewal of 
mantles, there would not be much saving. He thought that a 
mistake was made by plumbers and agents for incandescent 
burners speaking of a great saving being effected by their use. If 
they would state the case fairly, and say that the cost would be 
about the same, but that there would be a greater amount of light, 
this would recommend incandescent lighting. 

Mr. Vass said his experience was that the best results were 
obtained with a “C” burner when about 2} cubic feet of gas 
per hour were being consumed. In the case of shops, in the 
first and second quarters there would be a saving; but in the 
third quarter the quantity of gas consumed would considerably 
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increase, until the difference noted was barely a half of what it 
had been. He accounted for this by the mantle losing its 
light; and, whereas they would check the gas for the first 
quarter, they would not be so careful in checking it down after- 
wards, but would put it on stronger, and use more gas. 

Mr. TuLLocu said that a pennyworth of gas from a prepay- 
ment meter would give gas for 3} or 33 hours with a No. 2 or 
No. 3 flat-flame burner. He.looked upon a “C” burner as an 
old-fashioned one now, because if they put on a No. 2 Kern 
burner they obtained the same light from it as from a “C” 
burner, and instead of getting 3} hours for a pennyworth of gas 
they got 6} hours—for the same penny they had about double the 
amount of light. This was surely a saving. 

Mr. Licusopy said that in Renfrew the public works were 
not mills but shipbuilding yards and the like; and it was arc 
lighting they went in for. They used surplus power; and he 
was satisfied that if they had to pay for electricity as they did 
for other light, they would consider the matter differently. The 
unfortunate position, so far as he was concerned, with. in- 
candescent lighting in the streets, was that he had nothing to 
do with public lighting. The Chief Constable was the Inspector 
of Lighting. Last yearhe went in very strongly for incandescent 
gas lighting, but unfortunately he did not. get. the best burner. 
They consumed as much as 53 cubic feet of gas per hour; and 
something like fifteen mantles in the year were required. He 
suggested to the Chief Constable, after some controversy had 
taken place in the Town Council, that the burners and lanterns 
should be changed; and since this was done the mantles had 
got down to three-and-a-half. His experience was that incan- 
descent lighting in old lanterns was no good. As to. care in 
omy on mantles, he found that when he did this himsalf they 
asted three times as long as when a plumber put them on. 

Mr. W. Youna (Penicuik), with reference to a remark made by 
Mr. Bell, of Dalkeith, about the Waverley Association being the 
premier Association, said that perhaps it would interest them if 
he read a minute from the minute-book, which was prepared by 
Mr. William Robson, Gas Manager, of Selkirk. [The minute 
read by the Hon. Secretary was published in the “ JourNAL ” for 
April 13, 1897, p. 850.| | ia? Sa ol 

Mr. J. RichMonp (Kilkenny) remembered very well seeing, in 
Penicuik, some years ago, the practical demonstration given of 
the utility and efficiency of the anti-vibrator as shown there, 
which Mr. Vass had spoken about; but the President had men- 
tioned two classes of anti-vibrators as being suitable for work- 
shops. Undoubtedly they were efficient. He had tried them 
both. But he always deprecated the use of anti-vibrators where 
rubber tubing was attached—on account of its porosity and want 
of durability—when they could get them in other materials. The 
subject of incandescent gas lighting was unquestionably in the 
forefront everywhere; and unfortunately, he thought, in Scotland 
it had not received the attention which it had inIreland. It was 
one in connection with which many points could be introduced. 
There was, for one, the subject of the quality of the gas, which 
had stuck in the throats of gas managers for a very long time. 
He found that there was no necessity for having 20-candle gas, 
because, with an incandescent burner, 14-candle gas was quite 
sufficient. In his experience with Scotch gas, there was not the 
same efficiency. He had, over and over again, complaints as to 
the light, which was owing to the richness of the gas. In England 
or Ireland, there was nothing of the kind. There was no such 
thing as a blackened mantle to be found; and he attributed this 
to the quality of the gas, which rarely exceeded 16 candles. The 
subject was one to which they could not give too much considera- 
tion; and where managers were so placed that they had mills or 
factories to supply, the President’s address put into their hands 
something which would help them to meet the opposition of the 
electric light. 

The PreEsIDENT thanked the meeting for the reception they 
had given to his address. He thought that in the shipbuilding 
yards at Renfrew there should be good scope for high-pressure 
incandescent lighting. It was a pity Mr. Tulloch did not bring 
Mr. Anderson’s ball-bearing anti-vibrator; it would have been 
very interesting to have seen it. Mr. Tulloch believed that incan- 
descent lighting was to be the light of the future; but he (the 
President) thought this was going a little too far. Electricity was 
in its infancy yet; and there was no doubt that it would be the 
light of the future, though it was the duty of every gas manager 
to fight against it as long as he could, in the interest of his em- 
ployers. One of the mills at Walkerburn, in his neighbourhood, 
was partly fitted up with electricity. The owner of it became a 
Director of the Innerleithen Gas Company. Before this, the 
gentleman used to tell him that electricity, with the plant driven 
by his own engine, was far better than gas, and cost him léss; 
but after he was made a Director, he told him that he was paying 
exactly double for electric light what he was for gas. This was 
the difference between being a director and not a director. Mr. 
Wilson could with confidence recommend incandescent lighting 
for the buildings he spoke of; for the figures he had given were 
kept by the foreman, which, perhaps, accounted for the care that 
was taken of the mantles. He was not aware, till Mr. Vass told 
them, that the anti-vibrator was invented in Portobello. Mr. 
Waddell seemed to think that there was some difficulty in putting 
on the mantles. He had found no difficulty with them. In fact, 
after they had burned for nearly 300 or 400 hours, he lifted them 
off with a needle, and hung them up; and he could put them on 








afterwards without any difficulty. The high-pressure air system 
was certainly better than high-pressure gas; and he thought it 
had a great future before it. Mr. Blair spoke of lighting his retort- 
house with incandescent gas. He thought he would find great 
difficulty in this, because even though he protected the bottom of 
the lantern with gauze, he would find that it would choke up in a 
short time. The air supply to the flame would require to be 
drawn from the outside. There were in Glasgow a number 
of studios fitted up with incandescent lamps, for taking pboto. 
graphs; and it was found to be far better than the electric light, 
which gave too dense shadows. Besides, the blue light of the 
electric arc lamp was not sensitive. Mr. Purves spoke of an 
anti-vibrator like Tweedie’s, with a spring, but not patented. He 
thought, however, that, if they looked up the patent specifications, 
they would find that Tweedie covered all these methods. Of 
course, if they took out a flat-flame burner and put an incan- 
descent. burner in its place, they did not save anything in cost. 
The thing had to be measured light for light. The incandescent 
would give three times the light of a flat-flame burner. Mr. Rich- 
mond deprecated the use of rubber tubing. The Tweedie anti- 
vibrator had very little tubing. There was rubber at the joints, 
which it would perhaps be better if they could do away with; but 
it lasted very well. He also spoke of not getting the same results 
with high-quality gas as with low. That was all a matter of the 
adjustment of the burners. In the usual way, an English burner 
was brought into Scotland and fitted up. It smoked, and they 
turned down the gas at the tap. Instead of that, the air-holes 
should be opened up at least half for Scotch gas, and the gas-holes 
reduced until the flame was sufficient to fill the mantle. When- 
ever the pressure did not take the flame to the top of the mantle, 
it was not working properly. 





Mr. H. RutHerrorp (Aberlady) moved that the meeting in 
April next be held in Penicuik, and the September meeting in 
Haddington. 

Mr. TuLLocu seconded; and the motion was agreed to. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the President and the Hon. 
Secretary ; and the proceedings terminated. 


The members and friends dined together in the hotel—Mr. Bell 
in the chair. They afterwards drove to Musselburgh, and were 
shown over the mills of the Inveresk Paper Company by Mr. J. 
Brough, the Manager. Before leaving the mill, a vote of thanks 
to the Company, and to Mr. Brough for his kindness, was awarded, 
on the motion of Mr. D. Macfie, of Edinburgh. The party then 
returned to the Queen’s Bay Hotel, where tea was served in the 
beautiful and interesting garden. 





THE ERECTION AND WORKING OF INCLINED 
RETORT-SETTINGS. 


Discussion on Herr Merz’s Paper. 


The following is an epitome of the discussion which took place 
on Herr Merz’s interesting paper on the “ Erection and Working 
of Inclined Retort-Settings”’ (of which an abstract translation 
was given in the “ JouRNAL ”’ last week, p. 684), when it was read 
in June at the general meeting of the German Association of Gas 
and Water Engineers. 

Dr. LEyBoLtp, of Hamburg, who occupied the chair in the 
absence of the President of the Association, said that for very 
many years endeavours had been made to simplify and cheapen 
the work in the retort-house, which was both arduous and not 
unobjectionable on hygienic grounds. The important invention 
of M. Coze, of Rheims, followed lines which were quite novel. 
It went without saying that such apparatus could not be evolved 
in.a perfect and complete state at once by the inventor, but that 
it had to pass through a period of evolution before it attained its 
present perfected condition. An ever-increasing degree of perfec- 
tion had characterized the immense number of settings of inclined 
retorts of which the one first erected by M. Coze in the small 
retort-house at Rheims had been the pioneer installation. It 
was not, however,’ only with the settings that they were con- 
cerned ; for Herr Merz had indicated how important for cheap 
working and economy of labour was the application of conveying 
plant in and about the retort-house. 

Herr RotuHer, of Spandau, pointed out that Herr Merz had 
been considering large works, whereas by far the majority of 
gas-works were but small ones. The cost of the erection of 1n- 
clined retorts would appear to be much higher in such works, and 
would entail a heavier burden for interest and depreciation. He 
would like to know whether inclined retorts were advantageous 
under all circumstances, and, if not, up to what limits it was 
expedient to adopt them. : 

Herr Levic, of Chemnitz, said that it might be interesting to 
sive, as a supplement to what Herr Merz had reported, some 
comparative figures of the operation of his No.1 works, where 
Coze settings only were employed, and his No. 2 works, where 
there were both inclined and horizontal retorts. The figures 
were for the twelve months ended March 31 last. The No. ! 
works, however, had been shut down during the summer; but 
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during the remaining eight to nine months, 10g} million cubic feet 
of gas had been madethere. The average weight of the charges 
had been 494 lbs.; and the gas made (from Zwickau coal, which 
gave a lower make than Silesian and Westphalian coal) had 
amounted to 10,850 cubic feet per retort per diem. The working 
costs, including the charges for carrying and stacking the coal 
and conveying the coke, had amounted to 1°45d. per 1000 cubic 
feet of gas made. Inthe No. 2 works, where 39 per cent. of the 
work had been done in inclined and the remainder in horizontal 
retorts, the make of gas for the year had amounted to about 
261 million cubic feet. The average weight of the charges had, 
however, only been 367 lbs.; and consequently the No. 1 works 
had produced 20°8 per cent. more gas per retort than had the 
No. 2 works, while the working costs in the latter had been about 
32} per cent. higher than in No.1 works. Thecost of carrying coal 
on the No. 2 works had been somewhat higher, owing to the No.1 
(or older) works being more compact. Further, the absence of 
summer working at No.1 station had probably slightly diminished 
the working charges there. But, on the whole, the figures were 
favourable to the Coze settings; and it had been decided some 
time ago to adopt them gradually throughout No. 2 works. 

Herr MERTENS, of Posen, said that he had had five beds of nine 
inclined retorts, 18 feet long, at work for about nine months, and 
that the results had been favourable. Formerly, he had had at 
work for the same time eleven beds of nine g ft. 10 in. retorts; 
and these had now been supplanted by the five beds of 18-foot 
retorts. He would therefore recommend the use of the longer 
retorts, which effected a great saving in working expenses. For 
instance, the older settings had required twenty-four hands when 
in full operation ; while the new ones gave the same production 
of gas with the employment of only seven hands. Unfortunately, 
he had been unable to adopt 20-feet retorts, as this would have 
entailed raising the roof of the house at a relatively high cost. 
Long retorts, moreover, had proved satisfactory in respect of the 
discharge of the coke. He would, however, advise that the long 
retorts should not be jointed in the middle, but those in the two 
upper rows in their lower halves, and those in the bottom row in 
their upper halves. By this plan, the patching of the joints on 
which scurf was deposited most freely was rendered quite easy. 
He had so far found no disadvantages in the settings; and if it 
were feasible, he would recommend the adoption of retorts even 
longer than 20 feet. The consumption of fuel in the settings had 
amounted to from 14 to 15 per cent. of the weight of coal car- 
bonized, which was about 2 per cent. higher than with the former 
settings. But the new settings had been in use only for a short 
time ; and it was likely they had some slight defect, which could 
readily be rectified, to account for this result. 

Herr KELLNER,of Mihlhausen, said that his new works had in- 
clined, and his old works horizontal retorts. Both in the spring 
and autumn there was a period when exactly the same quantity 
of gas was made at each. The cost of gas was then 51d. less 
per 1000 cubic feet at the new than at the old works; but as the 
cost of conveying coal and coke was very low at the new works, 
it would be more correct to allow for this and to say that gas 
could be made more cheaply at the new than at the old works by 
about 3°4d. per 1000 cubic feet. He would point out that, while 
the heat radiated from settings of horizontal retorts was very 
considerable, it was even more with inclined retorts, owing to 
the greater height of the settings. It therefore became necessary 
to provide better protection for the stokers, while colossal amounts 
of heat escaped to the chimney or roof of the retort-house. It 
seemed to him time that more attention should be bestowed on 
this point. 

_Herr WeIss, of Zirich, thought that it was advisable to con- 
sider more closely the size or length of inclined retorts, especially 
in the case of new retort-houses. The length of the retorts 
should be adapted to the fluctuations of consumption in the 
spring and autumn, and not merely settled by considerations of 
the work of the setting. Thus a small town would do best with 
shorter retorts than a large town, as it would not then be neces- 
sary to keep up the heats in one or more settings unnecessarily 
in the spring and autumn. He was of opinion that not only 
large and moderate sized works, but even small and very small 
works ought, both from the financial and technical standpoint, to 
erect settings of inclined retorts. Next year a typical gas-works 
would be in operation at St. Margrethen, in Switzerland, for the 
supply of gas to several small communities in the Rhine Valley. 
The works would have settings of six inclined retorts, and 
complete conveying machinery for coal and coke. The opera- 
tions of this works ought to prove that even in very small 
gas-works settings of inclined retorts were a financial suc- 
cess. A further objection brought against inclined retorts was 
the formation of pitch or tar at the mouthpiece. In Switzerland, 
this new bye-product—so to speak—had constituted no disadvan- 
tage, as the pitch thus obtained, after being freed from impurities, 
sold at a very much higher price than tar. Thus this objection, 
so far as he was concerned, had fallen to the ground. As to the 
life of inclined retorts, speaking for Switzerland, he could say that 
at the gas-works at Winterthur, Geneva, and Ziirich the settings 
had been at work over 1000 days, and some were still quite good. 
With regard to economy, he would quote two figures. In 1896, 
about 247 million cubic feet of gas were made at Ziirich, with the 
use of horizontal retorts, and 142,500 frs. were paid in wages. 
But during the past year, at the new works at Schlieren, with 





inclined retorts, about 530 million cubic feet of gas had been \ 


made, and the wages paid had amounted to only 98,000 frs. This 
signified an economy of about 70 per cent.; but it had been 
achieved partially by the adoption of mechanical conveyors for 
coal and coke. 

Herr Kou_er, of Metz, said that, with regard to the question of 
inclined retorts in small gas-works, he had erected three settings 
of them in 1896 and 1897 for a gas-works of about 4,600,000 cubic 
feet total productive capacity. The settings were still in use (at 
Esslingen); and the present Manager of the works was so well 
pleased with them that he was about to equip the whole of the 
works with inclined retorts. The additional cost of the settings 
had been completely extinguished by three years’ working; so 
that the capital outlay now stood at no more than for horizontal 
retorts. 

Herr MERZ, in replying to the questions raised in the course of 
the discussion, said that with reference to the minimum size of 
works which might economically adopt inclined retorts, he would 
refer to the experience of the last speaker, as reported by him 
above, and in a paper dealing directly with the point in 1899.* 
In general, he would add that it was merely an arithmetical 
problem whether inclined retorts would pay in a small or 
moderate-sized works, as so many figures had now been pub- 
lished with regard to working expenses, wages, economies, &c. 
With reference to the jointing of the retorts, they were made 
in one piece up to a length of 113 feet, and probably more. The 
13-feet retorts at Cassel were joined in the upper third, and not 
in the middle; but the joint was practically imperceptible. 
With regard to the pitch at the mouthpiece (which, after all, was 
not much—viz., only 3 to 33 tons in the year at Cassel), attempts 
had been made to obtain a good price for it for special purposes ; 
but it had been found best merely to mix it with breeze and 
employ it as boiler fuel. If a smoke nuisance therefrom were 
feared, it might be so used only at night. 

Herr LEysoip, of Hamburg, expressed the sincere thanks of 
the Association to Herr Merz for his interesting paper. 


-_ — 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 








The Annual Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was opened in Belfast on Wednesday, and in the 
evening the President—Professor JAMES DEwar—delivered his 
Inaugural Address. Having paid a fitting tribute to the memory 


of the distinguished scientific men who had passed away since 
the previous meeting, he dwelt briefly on the progress made by 
Belfast since the last visit of the Association in 1874, when Pro- 
fessor Tyndall presided. After pointing out the significance of 
the address then delivered, the President referred to the recent 
munificent endowments of education by Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Carnegie, and then proceeded to contrast the superior organiza- 
tion of Germany for training in applied chemistry with that of 
England. His remarks on this subject were as follows. 

The Diplomatic and Consular Reports published from time to 
time by the Foreign Office are usually too belated to be of much 
use to business men; but they sometimes contain information 
concerning what is done in foreign countries which affords food 
for reflection. One of these reports, issued a year ago, gives a 
very good account of the German arrangements and provisions 
for scientific training, and of the enormous commercial demand 
for the services of men who have passed successfully through the 
Universities and technical high schools, as well as of the wealth 
that has accrued to Germany through the systematic application 
of scientific proficiency to the ordinary business of life. Taking 
these points in their order, I have thought it a matter of great 
interest to obtain a comparative view of chemical equipment in 
this country and in Germany; and I am indebted to Professor 
Henderson, of Glasgow, who last year became the Secretary of 
a Committee of this Association of which Professor Armstrong is 
Chairman, for statistics referring to this country, which enable a 
comparison to be broadly made. 

The author of the consular report estimates that in 1901 there 
were 4500 trained chemists employed in German works, the 
number having risen to this point from 1700 employed 25 years 
earlier. It is difficult to give perfectly accurate figures for this 
country; but a liberal estimate places the number of works 
chemists at 1500, while at the very outside it cannot be put higher 
than somewhere between 1500 and 2000. In other words, we 
cannot show in the United Kingdom—notwithstanding the immense 
range of the chemical industries in which we once stood promi- 
nent—more than one-third of the professional staff employed in 
Germany. It may perhaps be thought or hoped that we make up 
in quality for our defect in quantity ; but, unfortunately, this is 
not the case. On the contrary, the German chemists are, on the 
average, as superior in technical training and acquirements as 
they are numerically. 

Details are given in the report of the training of 633 chemists 
employed in German works. Of these, 69 per cent. hold the 
degree of Ph.D., about 10 per cent. hold the diploma of a 
technical high school, and about 5 per cent. hold both qualifica- 
tions. Thatistosay, 84 per cent. have received a thoroughly syste- 
matic and complete chemical training, and 74 per cent. of these 
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had the advantages of a University career. Compare with this 
the information furnished by 500 chemists in British works. Of 
these only 21 per cent. are graduates, while about 10 per cent. 
hold the diploma of a college. Putting the case as high as we 
can, and ignoring the more practical and thorough training of 
the German Universities, which give their degrees for work done, 
not for questions answered on paper, we have only 31 per cent. 
of trained chemists, against 84 per cent. in German works. 

Now, to take the second point—the actual money value of the 
industries carried on in Germany by an army of workers both 
quantitatively and qualitatively so superior to our own. The 
report estimates the whole value of German chemical industries 
at not less than 50 millions sterling per annum. These industries 
have sprung up within the last 70 years, and have received enor- 
mous expansion during the last 30 years. They are, moreover, 
very largely founded upon basic discoveries made by English 
chemists, but never properly appreciated or scientifically de- 
veloped in the land of their birth. I will place before you some 
figures showing the growth of a single firm engaged in a single one 
of these industries—the utilization of coal tar for the production 
of drugs, perfumes, and colouring matters of every conceivable 
shade. The firm of Friedrich Bayer and Co. in 1875 employed 
11g workmen. The number has more than doubled itself every 
five years; and in May of this year the firm employed 5000 work- 
men, 160 chemists, 260 engineers and mechanics, and 680 clerks. 
For many years past it has regularly paid 18 per cent. dividend 
on the ordinary shares, which this year has risen to 20 per cent. ; 
and, in addition, in common with other and even larger concerns 
in the same industry, it has paid out of profits for immense exten- 
sions usually charged to capital account. There is one of these 
factories the works and plant of which stand in the books at 
£ 1,500,000, while the money actually sunk in them approaches to 
£5,000,000. In other words, the practical monopoly enjoyed by 
German manufacturers enables them to exact huge profits from 
the rest of the world, and to establish a position which, financi- 
ally as well as scientifically, is almost unassailable. 

I must repeat that the fundamental discoveries upon which this 
gigantic industry is built were made in this country, and were 
practically developed to a certain extent by their authors. But, 
in spite of the abundance and cheapness of the raw material, and 
of the evidence that it could be most remuneratively worked up, 
these men founded no school, and had practically no successors. 
The colours they made were driven out of the field by newer and 
better colours made from their stuff by the development of their 
ideas; but these improved colours are made in Germany, and not 
in England. 

Now, what is the explanation of this extraordinary and disas- 
trous phenomenon? I give it ina word—want ofeducation. We 
had the material in abundance when other nations had compara- 
tively little. We had the capital, and we had the brains, for we 
originated the whole thing. But we did not possess the diffused 
education, without which the ideas of men of genius cannot 
fructify beyond the limited scope of an individual. I am aware 
that our patent laws are sometimes held responsible. Well, they 
are a contributory cause; but it must be remembered that other 
nations with patent laws as protective as could be desired have 
not developed the colour industry. The root of the mischief is 
not in the patent laws or in any legislation whatever. It is in the 
want of education—first among our so-called educated classes, 
and secondarily among the workmen on whom these depend. It 
is in the abundance of men of ordinary plodding ability, thoroughly 
trained and methodically directed, that Germany at present has 
so commanding an advantage. There are plenty of chemists 
turned out, even by our Universities, who would be of no use to 
Bayer and Co. They are choke-full of formulz, they can recite 
theories, and they know text-books by heart ; but put them to solve 
a new problem, freshly arisen in the laboratory, and you will find 
that their learning is all dead. It has not become a vital part of 
their mental equipment; and they are floored by the first emer- 
gence of the unexpected. The men who escape this mental 
barrenness are men who were somehow or other taught to think 
long before they went to the University. To my mind, the really 
appalling thing is not that the Germans have seized this or the 
other industry, or even that they may have seized upon a dozen 
industries. It is that the German population has reached a point 
of general training and specialized equipment which it will take 
us two generations of hard educational work to attain. 


- — 
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German Coal Tar Industry.—According to a correspondent 
of the “ Financial News,” writing from Berlin on the subject of 
the German chemical industry in the past year, the trade shared 
in the general business depression of the country, though not to 
the same extent as some other branches of manufacture. There 
were 121 joint-stock companies, having a combined capital of 
about 332,000,000 marks, who paid, in 1900, an average dividend 
of 12°33 per cent., against 13°32 per cent. in 1899. But 19 of 
them paid no dividend at all; and 20 paid less than 5 per cent. 
The most profitable branch of the industry hitherto has been the 
manufacture of dyestuffs, especially of coal-tar products, which 
has always been a speciality in Germany. The exports of aniline 
colours for the past six years have been: 1896, 16,232 tons (metric), 
1897, 17,639 tons; 1898, 19,712 tons; 1899, 22,705 tons; 1go00, 
23,781 tons; 1901, 25,029 tons. The writer thinks it is doubtful 
whether this increase will be maintained in the future. 
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THE WEBB SEWER VENTILATING GAS-LAMP. 


It is a fair assumption that, when any particular system grows 
in favour, it is a sure sign of its efficiency. Applying this to the 


heat method of rendering sewer gas innocuous, and learning of 
the great increase in the extent of its use, it may be concluded 
that sanitary authorities are becoming more and more convinced 
of the truth of the recommending scientific dictum on the sub- 
ject. It seems to be many years since that we first brought to 
the notice of readers the simple application of street gas-lamps 
to this purpose—the employment of their heat for the continuous 
extraction of dangerous gas from the sewers and its sterilization 
by the same means. In the meantime very little of what has 
been done in developing the system has been brought under imme- 
diate notice. 

A newly-erected and gorgeously decorated lamp-post and 
lantern in St. Martin’s-le-Grand has brought the subject to mind 
again. The column of the lamp is somewhat larger in circum- 

_. ference than the ordi- 

: nary lamp post; and 

14 the lantern possesses 

( features that strike a 
passer-by who is in- 
AN VERE SaeT UPON terested in gas lighting 

- ~CAST CUN METAL RIM as being somewhat 

N/ strange. These points 
SVE CHER SAFETY Wave led to inquiries; and it 
lta was found thatthe lamp 
ERMETICALLY SEALED TO SEWER . 
| was a sewer ventilator 
and sewer-gas destruc- 
tor brought up to date. 
It is fitted with three 
No. 4 Welsbach-Kern 
incandescent burners, 
and is performing the 
useful operation of ex- 
tracting and converting 
sewer gas to a harmless 
state by heat, at the 
rate of 11,500 cubic feet 
an hour. The lamp, 
although the dimensions 
of the column are some- 
what out of the ordi- 
nary, is by no means 
unsightly; and no one, 
excepting the informed, 
would have the least 
idea of the silent and 
beneficial part it is 
accomplishing in the 
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sanitary improvement of the locality. This lamp embodies the 
highest excellence that several years practical experience In 
sewer ventilation has brought to the Webb Lamp Company, 
Limited. 

The illustration which we give, although it does not show the 
lamp fitted with incandescent burners, explains the construction. 
Through the lamp column runs a copper tube, by means of which 
the sewer gases travel up to the head of the lamp. The diameter 
of the tube varies with the extracting capacity required. At the 
base of the column, connection is made with the sanitary pipes 
leading tothe main sewer by a 6-inch copper nipple, capped with 
patent gauze shields, for dealing with explosive gases or con- 
densing steam. The lantern itself is strongly constructed, and no 
colder is used—bolts being employed throughout. The crown 
is of cast steel, and below this there is a pneumatic hood. The 
rim carrying this crown is of cast gun-metal, and the bottom 1s 
of cast steel. The gas-service pipe is carried up the side of the 
copper tube passing the sewer gases. Further information on 
these and other details will be gathered from the drawing, which 
also explains the method of fixing the column. The whole of the 
sewer gas is subjected to a high temperature; the minimum 
being stated at 6co° Fahr. | 
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We cannot, of course, speak as to the efficiency of the system 
from personal observation. But it is a high testimonial of satis- 
faction on the part of those best able to judge of these matters 
when the owners of the Webb patents are able to refer the 
inquirer to 150 and more municipal sewer systems, a number of 
hospitals and other public institutions and hotels, where the ventil- 
ating lamp has been adopted, as well as to certified reports as to 
the condition of the sewer-gas before and after treatment in the 
lamp. In Hereford, the system has been largely adopted ; and the 
City Surveyor (Mr. John Parker) reports that the conclusion he has 
arrived atis that the lamp is, ‘‘ under all conditions, the best, as re- 
gards annual cost, simplicity of construction, and the higher tem- 
perature to which the sewer air is subjected before escaping into 
the atmosphere.” Last year he also wrote: “It is a comforting 
reflection that whenever I get a complaint as to sewer smells, I 
can overcome the difficulty by erecting a sewer-gas lamp.” 
Reference may also be made to Malvern, as the Gas Engineer 
and Town Surveyor (Mr. H. P. Maybury) is known to many of 
our readers. In Malvern, several of the lamps have been erected ; 
and Mr. Maybury states that he believes the system to be “ the 
best and least objectionable form of ventilation.” The experience 
which the members of the Midland Association of Gas Managers 
had, when visiting Malvern this year, of the excellencé of the 
local government will be an assurance to them that nothing but 
what is good would find continued patronage there. 
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WIND-PRESSURE ON GASHOLDERS. 





The following is an abstract translation of a communication by 
Professor P. Forchheimer to the ‘“ Zeitschrift” of the Austrian 
Association of Engineers and Architects, on the methods of cal- 
culating the strains on gasholders due to wind pressure. 


The problem amounts substantially to “a calculation of the 
strains produced by the wind on a vertical drum, open at the top, 
of radius rv, when, according to the usual supposition, it causes 
external forces to act on one half of the drum.” Views as to the 
extent of these external forces are admittedly not yet settled, 
and calculations are therefore made on three different assump- 
tions. The first two are known as Newton’s (rv cos? ¢d ¢) and 
Lossl’s (yr cos ¢ d ¢). The third assumption, by the author, is 
subjecting the circumference of the cylinder to uniformly directed 
forces (p y cos ¢ d ¢), according to which the full wind pressure 
is transmitted, without any diminution, through the circle on to the 


projection of the cylinder ( x' = p= = o5pr ). In- 


tegration of the forces of compression, according to Newton’s 
assumption for the semicircle, gives 3, and according to Léssl’s, 


” of the full projected pressure. These values, however, have 


been found to be too high by observations in practice, and hence 
their results cannot be used without modification for the static 
calculation of gasholder bells and guide frames. Calculation of 
the moment of flexure according to the equation M = 0'0746 p r? 
cannot be made for gasholder bells and cups, as the gas pressure 
prevailing within the bell has not been deducted from the external 
forces of the wind. For example, with simple bells, where it 
amounts to only about 16 lbs. per square foot, equilibrium obtains 
in the total reaction with a wind pressure of 16 by §} = 24 lbs. per 


square foot, or 16 by 4 = 20°4 lbs. per square fcot; and, accord- 
Ls 


ingly, a very considerable diminution of the moment of flexure to 
be transmitted to the edges of the cover of the bell is effected. 
With two-lift holder bells, where the gas pressure is about 5°9 
inches, the reaction gives about 45 lbs., or 38°2 lbs. respectively 
per square foot. The moments of flexure occurring at the curbs 
of the cup will therefore be much less than M = 0'0746 p r2._ It 
may, besides, be observed that this formula agrees with one cal- 
culated for dome roof construction by Professor Miiller, of Bres- 
lau, in the Journal of the Association of German Engineers, 1898, 


p. 1235—viz., M = + 0'0474 Hr, if we make H = = xr. Asan 


example, Forchheimer takes a holder of 6 metres diameter, with 
side sheets 12 mm. thick, under a wind pressure of 150 kg. per 
square metre (30? lbs. per square foot), and calculates a few 
values for it. Thechoice of a cylinder with a thickness of 12 mm. 
confirms, according to a writer in the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleucht- 
ung,” the supposition that he did not intend his method, with its 
numerous integrations, for the calculation of gasholder bells 
having side sheets only about 2 mm. thick. 


_ — 
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The brown coal industry in Bohemia for the year 1901 was 
affected by the reduction in home consumption, consequent on 
the depression in the great coal-consuming industries ; and for a 
similar reason the export to Saxony was diminished. During the 
first quarter of the year the export exceeded that of the same 
period in 1900 by 141,082 tons; but this increase was due to the 
great strike in the mining districts which prevailed during the 
early months of 1900. The total export for last year from Bohemia 
fell by about 500,000 tons below that of the previous year, and by 
about 200,000 tons below that of 1899. 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas Heating-Stoves.—Junkers, H., of Aix-la-Chapelle. No. 12,955; 
June 6, 1902. 

The patentee files a long specification, in the course of which he says 
that the customary arrangement of gas heating-stoves is ruled by the 
prejudice that the stove must be standing—‘‘ based upon the historic 
eyolution of the fire-place into coal and gas heating-stoves and in the 
correct physical judgment, that the source of heat should be situated 
as close as possible to the floor.’’ But as a matter of fact, he remarks, 
the generation of heat takes place in all stoves at a certain distance 
above the floor. Upon due consideration of this fact, the present in- 
vention ‘‘ breaks with the existing prejudice that a stove must stand, 
and achieves, by suspending the gas heating-stove, a series of advan- 
tages, which at the present time are unknown and not attainable with 
the customary shapes of stoves.’’ 

The object in view is not to suspend a gas heating-stove—built as a 
standing stove—a sufficient distance above the floor on the wall, be- 
cause it would be inconvenient in its standing position ; but the essence 
of the present invention lies rather in constructing initially a gas heat- 
ing-stove especially adapted to serve as a suspended wall stove—+.c., it 
is built and provided with means to be suspended on a wall instead of 
being provided with feet, plates, columns, or similar customary devices 
to stand upon the floor or upon a wall-bracket. 
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Two different forms of construction are referred to: 1. The gas- 
pipe connection for the gas heating-stove has been so formed and con- 
nected with the gas heating-stove that it alone serves as a suspension 
means, and the suspension of the stove is effected on the gas-pipe 
directly, without any other intervening parts. This may beeffected by 
a screw connection as in fig. 4, by means of knees or elbows, couplings, 
nipples, different kinds of threads, and the like (see figs. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8). 
2. When the gas-pipes, which usually consist of lead, and are therefore 
unfit to support the stove, or if same for any other reasons are not to be 
used, the gas heating-stove must be so constructed as to form a sup- 
porting frame which will permit of the stove being suspended by means 
of hooks and eyes or similar means (see fig. 7). Finally the reflector, 
not taking into consideration its until now customary form (fig. 2) 
where same is drawn forward, may be so shaped that it can be drawn 
backward, and in consequence the rays of heat will in the first place 
strike the floor and particularly the part lying beneath the stove. 

The advantages and the new effects claimed for the present inven- 
tion are: 1. No dust and dirt corners under the stove. 2. Thesetting- 
up is made more convenient, better, and cheaper than hitherto. 3. 
Smaller weight and cheaper production, on account of the absence of 
feet and bottom. 4. More intensive irradiation of the floor, parti- 
cularly of the parts under the stove, is made possible. 5. For the 
artistic design and finish of the stove is opened a new field by over- 
coming the existing prejudices. 


Stops for Inclined Retorts.—Turner, A. W., and Wood, H., of Bir- 
mingham. No. 14,556; July 17, rgor. 


The ft sacra propose the construction of a coal-stop for use with 
inclined retorts that will be lighter in weight, and less liable to buckle 
by heat, than are the coal-stops now in general use. The invention 
has also for its object the connection of the coal-stop to the discharging 
door of the retort so as to move outwards with the door. 

The metal plate employed for the stop has corrugations stamped up 
or otherwise produced on it either vertically or longitudinally. The 
upper edge of the plate would be flanged of a suitable width, and both 
ends of the flange would (in some cases) taper to the inside bottom edge 
where the plate may be flanged outwards to the rear. In other cases 
the plate may be flanged inwards on its bottom edge. From the back 
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end of the stop project supporting rods (hollow or solid) by means of 
which the stop can be removed. By the production of a gas-retort 
—— in this manner, the patentees claim that a stop is produced 
that will answer the purpose of the old-style retort-stop, that will be 
lighter in weight, and that will also be less liable to warp or buckle. 

A further part of the invention consists in connecting the supporting- 
rods of the coal-stop to the inner surface of the discharge door, so that 
when the door is opened for discharging the contents of the retort the 
door will, in radiating on its hinges, draw outwards the supporting-rods 
together with the stop, thus moving the stop automatically out of tke 
retort, and leaving a ‘‘ clear passage at the rear end of the retort for 
convenience of quickly emptying the said retort.’’ 

_._The accompanying illustrations sufficiently explain the inventors’ 
ideas. Fig. 1 represents a longitudinal section through the retort 





























formed with a loop K adapted to fit over an eccentric L fixed ona shaft 
M carried in brackets on the upper part of the purifier. The eccentric 
is formed with a Y groove, while the bottcm of the loop K is formed 
with a corresponding Y projection which is curved to the same radius 
as the eccentric. For fixing the cover on the purifier, the fasteners are 
turned down by partia!ly rotating the shaft H by means of a lever at 
one end, after which the shaft M is turned by a lever spanning the 
square part of it, whereby the eccentrics L will force downward the 
fasteners I, and thereby press the rubber packing firmly down upon the 
purifier top and form a gas-tight joint. As the eccentrics tend to drag 
the loops of the fastener round with them, stops are provided, against 
which the fasteners abut when they are depressed to the required 
extent by the eccentrics. 

By preference, the arrangement is such that the longest radius of the 
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mouthpiece, showing the coal-stop in the stopping position. Fig. 2 
represents a plan and longitudinal section of the corrugated coal-stop. 
Fig. 3 represents a longitudinal and cross section of a retort mouth- 
piece showing the first method of connecting the supporting-rods of the 
coal-stop to the inner surface of discharge-door. Fig. 4 represents a 
longitudinal section of the retort mouthpiece showing a second method 
of effecting thesame object. Fig. 5 represents a longitudinal and cross 
section of the retort mouthpiece showing a third method. Fig. 6 re- 
presents a section of the retort-door and supporting-rods shown at 
fig. 5, with the door thrown open to expose the mouth of retort, free for 
discharge of coke, the stop and connections being folded back out of 
the path of the discharging coke. 


Fastening Purifier Covers.—Holmes, P. F.& E.D.,and Cameron, E.G., 
of Huddersfield. No. 15,506; July 11, 1902. 


This invention—relating to purifier covers that are clamped down 
upon the purifier with the intervention of caoutchouc SS for 
its object on the one hand to facilitate the renewal of the caoutchouc 
packing when required, and on the other hand to provide a fastening 
that can be easily secured and removed. 

The illustration shows a part section through the top of a purifier and 
its cover with the improvements applied thereto, a part elevation, and 
a part plan. 

The cover is preferably constructed with a rim made of two angle 
irons riveted together. To the upper one is fixed a bar, and to this a 
plate is attached by means of screws, thereby forming a groove between 
the upper angle iron and the plate in which is contained the caoutchouc 
packing F, which is tightly nipped between the angle iron and plate. 
Thus when the packing becomes defective it is easily renewed on remov- 
ing and replacing the plate. 

To the upper angle iron are fixed brackets G, through which passes a 
shaft H on which are fixed fasteners I, the stem of which is formed with 
a right and left handed screw adjustment socket, while the lower end is 











eccentric will have passed slightly beyond the verti- 
cal centre line of the shaft before the fastener bears 
against the stop; so that it is effectually prevented 
from turning backwards unless turned by the lever 
for the purpose of removing the cover. When this 
is done so as to release the fasteners, these are turned 
back into the dotted position shown in the section ; 
all the fasteners on one side of the purifier being 

























































































turned simultaneously by revolving the shaft H by means of a lever as 
described. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsvble for opinions expressed by correspondents. | 





The Affairs of the Greenock Gas Department. 


S1r,—Your Scotch correspondent’s reference to, and comments upon, 
the annual report on the operations of the Greenock Gas Department 
during the year ending the 3oth of June last raise a very fine point in 
regard to the relative merits of stoking machinery and hand labour. 
This is a question to which justice cannot be done in an abstract state- 
ment, and some explanations are therefore necessary to a proper 
understanding of the position of affairs. 

One thing your correspondent makes perfectly clear, and that is that 
machinery, as it was applied to the carbonization of coal in the 
Greenock Gas-Works, was not the success which it ought to have been, 
and would have been had it been completed and so arranged as to 
overcome the existing adverse local conditions, chief among which 
is limited coal storage, and the consequent necessity for using fresh 
deliveries of coal, which in many instances is wet and unsuitable for 
carbonizing owing to the peculiar climatic conditions known as 
‘‘Greenock weather.’’ As no mechanical means of drawing dry 
coal from stock were available, it was necessary to the attainment of 
the anticipated carbonizing wages to use coal direct from the truck, 
taking all the risk of a reduced make of gas per ton, and thereby in- 
volving a loss which far outweighed the saving to be effected by the 
working of an incomplete installation of machinery. This disadvantage 
was, of course, accentuated in the busy months and modified in the 
summer ; but the difference in the yield of gas per ton as between 
machinery and hand labour was strictly in accordance with what has 
already been reported. My Committee had only to be convinced of 
the existence of these defects to take steps to effect a remedy. 

I regret to note, in this connection, a communication on the subject, 
in your issue of the 9th inst., by ex-Bailie Mitchell, past Convener of 
the Gas Committee, in which he—unwittingly, I doubt not—brings 
forward figures relative to the year ending in 1901 to refute statements 
applicable to the year ending June 30, 1902. Bailie Mitchell’s figures 
are correct, inasmuch as the yield of gas for ten months ending 
April 30, I901, was 9261 cubic feet per ton; and your correspondent is 
also correct in quoting a make per ton of 10,215 cubic feet for a period 
of ten months in the year ending June 30, 1902. It is hardly necessary 
to mention that I was only responsible for a part of the working returns 
in the year ending June, 1gor. 

I consider it would be most injudicious on my part to reply to the 
Bailie in his criticism upon the other matters to which he refers. His 
position as a member of Committee and as a town councillor of 
Greenock entitles him to call for examination and proof relating to re- 
turns and any other matters, and to discuss the subject in the proper 
quarter and through the recognized channel—viz., the meetings of the 


Town Council. 
Greenock, Sept. 13, 1902. WILLIAM EwING. 
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Illegal Use of Discs to Work Meters. 


S1R,—My object in writing on this subject was not to encourage the 
use of discs, but to prevent, as far as possible, legal or harsh measures 
being taken by gas companies except in extreme cases. Mr. Foulger, 
in his letter, omits all reference to this point ; but I cannot suppose 
that he would advise his Company to prosecute—I had almost written 
persecute—a slot-meter consumer because the money-box contained, 
say, two or three discs, for which such consumer was willing to sub- 
stitute the necessary pennies. One can understand proceedings for 
obtaining gas surreptitiously ; but in the case I have put there is no 
suggestion of stealing or intending to be fraudulent. Perhaps in 
isolated instances the rigorous course of prosecuting for fraud may be 
adopted ; but we shall continue to follow the plan set out in my last 
letter, and it will not, I feel sure, be to our disadvantage. 

You published a short time ago some valuable articles on the subject 
of ‘‘ The Legal Relations between Gas Supply Undertakings and 
Consumers.’’ I read them with interest, and was much struck with 
some words which appeared on the conclusion of the series. They 
will well bear reproduction :— 

Even when there is no room for doubt as to what are the strict legal 
rights in a certain set of circumstances, there is often a very important 
question to decide—namely, whether it is good policy to insist upon the full 
measure of those rights. This is a point of view which should never be lost 
sight of, though it is greatly to be feared that statutory gas and water com- 
panies do not always regard their exceptional powers in a sufficiently 
generous light. If everybody were to insist upon his strict legal rights, the 
world would become a veritable ‘‘ bear garden.’’ A great deal more may 
often be gained by the judicious exercise of forbearance, than by a too strict 
interpretation of Acts of Parliament. 





FRANK Bus, Secretary. 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, Sept. 12, 1902. 





_ Sir,—The correspondence under the above heading is more search- 
ing and far more important to gas companies in general than the letter 
of Mr. Bush of the 2nd inst. and the letter of Mr. Foulger of the gth 
inst., would at first sight indicate. 

When the prepayment meter was placed upon the market, the 
originators had one object in view, which was that, as long as a house- 
holder had a penny in his pocket (which was the coin of the realm), he 
could insert the penny in the meter and get one penny’s worth of gas as 
its value. No token or coin or bone disc, or any other round piece of 
metal that is put in a meter, is the legitimate key to be used to set the 
meter back so as to register the value of the penny. The requisite 
coin for working the meter should be inserted—the genuine coin of the 
realm, and nothing else. If gas companies are prepared to receive 
tokens, bone discs, or even pennies that have been perforated and 
a piece of string tied on, and have confidence in their consumers, I 





can say nothing. But I do feel strongly, and think that all gas com- 
panies will agree with me, that if a prepayment meter is put in a house 
for the convenience of the consumer, the consumer shall be held solely 
responsible for the contents of the money-box, and any discs, &c., that 
are inserted to turn on the meter. 

Gas companies must look after their own interests, by not allowing 
any attempts to be made to defraud them by any of these devices. Gas 
companies should—if they have the interests of their business at heart 
—check and put a stop to any such attempts. The prepayment meter 
is really a cashier for the gas company, and gives a receipt for any coin 
it receives by registering on the index the amount of gas the consumer 
should receive in payment. If gas companies are prepared to allow 
their collectors to receive these counterfeit discs, there is no saying 
where it will end, as the gas company have no check on their collectors, 
who could ‘‘ ring the changes ’’ with other collectors or with any of the 
consumers. What is there to prevent collusion between a collector and 
aconsumer. I cannot help thinking that the Bath Gas Company were 
right in making an example of this direct attempt to defraud them out 
of their just dues, by inserting something other than the penny in the 
meter. 

If we go back for many years ago, the first attempt approaching the 
present form of prepayment meter was what is now styled the key- 
meter, by using which a consumer went to the gas company and paid 
a deposit of money for a certain amount of gas to be consumed. An 
inspector then went to the house and turned the meter on, so that the 
consumer received the amount of gas he had paid for. This and other 
devices failed, however, because it was impossible for the collector to 
always visit a certain house to turn the meter on when the gas was 
required. Now in the prepayment system every consumer knows that 
a certain coin must be placed in the gas-meter; and if the consumer 
wilfully places anything else in the slot, it is a direct fraud on the 
gascompany. Where this happens the consumers must be brought to 
book, and taught that such tampering cannot be allowed ; otherwise the 
whole system of the prepayment meter ends. 

Surely gas companies have quite enough to battle with without 
having to prevent and gloss over the many wilful cases of fraud by 
means of these false tokens. Gas companies must know by this time 
that there are black sheep in every fold ; and if a gas company once 
allowed these tokens to go through their meters, it would open the 
door to acomplication of systematic swindling which would be hard 
to check unless a new inspector was put on to each district to take the 
coins out of each meter as he goes. 

There is only one thing to do—that is to instruct collectors to be as 
lenient as possible the first time they find coins in the money-box of a 
meter (by mistake) which are not the coins of the realm, and pass the 
matter over. But if a recurrence of the same thing happens, it is the 
duty of every gas company to defend the gas industry by prosecuting 
these offenders, so as to let the public know that they (gas companies) 
cannot allow their meters to be tampered with, considering the advan- 
tages that are given to the consumers using prepayment meters, 
enabling them to havea light without running to buy candles or oil, and 
also giving them the opportunity of cooking their food. 


Sept. 13, 1902. PREPAYMENT. 
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The Housing of the Gas Cooking-Stove. 


Sir,—We are much pleased to see, in the last number of the 
‘* JOURNAL,’’ the communication from Mr. Humphrys regarding the 
proper housing of the gas cooking-stove. For years we have been 
trying to educate builders and architects in this particular matter ; and 
at the Glasgow Exhibition we showed what we styled a ‘* Model 
Kitchen,’’ with a special tiled recess for the gas-cooker at the side of 
the ordinary coal-range. We feel confident that gas companies could 
not spend money in a more profitable way than by a combined effort to 
educate architects and builders in this particular matter of providing 
proper accommodation for gas-cookers. The fact is, the gas cooking- 
stove has made its way in spite of the most adverse conditions. The 
public have practically demanded gas cooking-stoves, although they 
were well aware that in many cases they could not be fixed in an 


advantageous position. R. & A. Main. LIMITED 
Falkirk, Sept. 10, 1902. (A. P. Main, Managing-Director.) 
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Soldiers as Gas-Works Employees. 


S1r,—May I suggest that a place be found in the ‘‘ JournaL ’’ for 
the enclosed letter, which appeared in yesterday’s ‘‘ Times’’? Pro- 
bably gas undertakingscan give substantial help by engaging someofthe 
returned soldiers as stokers for the winter, and possibly in other capaci- 
ties. Should they be able to do so, a letter to Colonel Handley, giving 
particulars as to the work and theclass of men required, will perhaps be 
the best method to pursue. I have some acquaintance with the Associ- 
ation, and believe it is doing good work in a satisfactory manner. 

I may add that over a hundred of this Company’s men have served 
in the war. They are all being reinstated on their return, mostly in 
their old positions ; and I hope we may be able to find room for others. 


South Metropolitan Gas Company, Sept. 11, 1902. GEORGE LIVESEY. 





[ENCLOSURE. ] 


EMPLOYMENT FOR RESERVE AND TIME-EXPIRED SOLDIERS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Times.”’ 


Sir,—The Chairman and Committee of the National Association for the 
Employment of Reserve Soldiers are anxious that the public should become 
informed, through the leading daily papers, of the serious crisis through 
which the Association is now passing with regard to the employment of re- 
serve and time-expired men leaving the Colours. All possible steps have been 
taken, by means of aspecial appeal to the Prime Minister, by the exhibition 
of especially designed posters, and the sending out of thousands of special 
circulars, to call the attention of employers of labour of all classes through- 
out the United Kingdom to the fact that at the present moment hundreds of 
these men, most of whom gave up substantial employment at the call of 
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duty, are seeking employment again in civil life. Yet the Committee regret 
to say that, up to the present date, offers of employment have been few and 
far between. During the past week 50 or 60 ex-soldiers—all of ‘‘good’’ and 
many of ‘‘ exemplary '’ character—have been daily attending the offices ofthe 
Association at 12, Buckingham Street, Strand, while the applications from 
employers have scarcely averaged five a day. 

The Committee are fully aware that trade is at present in a somewhat de- 
pressed state, also that employers of labour whohave hitherto been constant 
in applying to the Association for men have been taking back into their em- 
ploy, in large numbers, men who were called up as far back as 1899. But 
they also know that if every firm of repute in London and the neighbourhood 
could see their way to find employment for one man during the next six 
months, employment would be ensured for every man attending the office. 
This also applies to all the principal firms of the United Kingdom, where 
branches of the Association exist. The Committee feel sure that if, through 
the valuable medium of the Press, the public could only be made acquainted 
with these facts, and could be induced to see that the very existence of the 
Army Reserve may almost be said to depend on the treatment which these 
a gio meet from employers of labour, it would be productive of much 
good, 

The Committee are glad to think that the sensational statements which 
have appeared in the columnsof certain papers as to men returning from the 
front sleeping in the streets and applying for admission to the workhouses, 
are gross exaggerations ; but still the fact remains that at the present moment 
hundreds of smart, young, able-bodied ex-soldiers are quite unable to obtain 
employment; and as winter approaches this very serious condition of affairs 
will become more and more acute. 

A. M. HANDLEY, Colonel and Secretary. 

National Association for the Employment of Reserve Soldiers, 

12, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


a 


Natural and Other Gas. 


Sir,—Your article in last Tuesday's issue appears to be founded on 
a total misunderstanding of the facts ; and I have no doubt that, with 
your usual fairness, you will desire to have the matter put right. 

Firstly, only a limited number of circulars were issued to persons 
whose names are in the office. Secondly, with the exception of a few 
Syndicate shares acquired by a client at my instigation some year or 
so ago, I am not offering any interest in the natural gas undertakings; 
and the client in question does not wish to realize the whole of bis 
holding, but only a portion at the price fixed, to provide for other 
requirements. 

I may say that after visiting Heathfield twice and making inquiries, 
I have secured an interest in the business, and, believing in its future 
success, wish to put my friends into what I anticipate will prove re- 
munerative. In that likely event, I should, of course, have the credit 
of doing them a good turn. 

Sept. 12, 1902. 





G. HAWARD HYDE. 


[We are, of course, only too pleased to publish Mr. Hyde's letter, but, 
in doing so, would remark that, for any misapprehension that may have 
arisen—we certainly cannot admit ‘‘a total misunderstanding of the 
facts ‘"— our correspondent has only himself to blame, The circular- 
letter to which we called attention last week was precisely similar in 
character to many others (dealing with more or less meritorious under- 
takings) which are from time to time received by investors all over the 
country. In our opinion, such documents cannot fail to have a preju- 
dicial effect on the enterprises to which they refer, and therefore we 
regretted to see the Heathfield natural gas proposition treated in this 
manner. Whether there were many or few shares to be disposed of 
is perfectly immaterial as regards the principle of the thing, as also is 
the fact that only a limited number of circulars were issued to persons 
whose names are in our correspondent’s office. Our remarks were 
prompted solely by the desire that the undertaking in question should 
not suffer in the estimation of the public ; for though we have not, like 
Mr. Hyde, ‘‘ secured an interest in the business,’’ we hope, in time to 
come, to see ita success. That we are not alone in the view we take 
of the circular, is proved by the fact that in yesterday’s ‘‘ Financial 
Times’’ the following paragraph appeared, which criticizes strongly a 
similar communication which has been received by them.—Eb. J.G.L.] 


Too NATURAL GAS. 


That natural gas exists at Heathfield, in Sussex, between Tunbridge 
Wells and Eastbourne, has been known for some time past; indeed, the 
railway station there has been lighted by the gas for several years. It is 
also known that an American group has been exploring the neighbourhood 
for a good many months with a view to testing whether there is commercial 
value in the discovery. But it is one thing to acknowledge the existence of 
natural gas at Heathfield, and quite another to approve a circular just sent out 
by a stockbroking firm in Manchester—Messrs. G. H. Hyde and Crowder. 
This circular is headed 

NATURAL GAS-FIELDS OF ENGLAND, LTD. 
Capital £100,000, in {1 shares. Incorporated May 23, 1902, 

and it enlarges in such extravagant terms on the prospects, that it actually 
goes so far as to say: ‘‘ In fact, it is quite probable that the production may 
equal, or even surpass, the natural gas output in America, which in the year 
1900 was valued at nearly £5,000,000.’’ This is a tall order on the basis of 
a little railway station having found the gas serviceable! After reading this 
wild talk, we are not surprised to find that the firm are offering a few £1 
shares in the Parent Syndicate at {10 each, and advising an immediate 
purchase of shares in the Natural Gas-Fields of England, Limited, which, 
we are told, ‘‘ are being dealt with on the London Stock Exchange on the 
basis of £23-2}.’’ All we can say is that the dealers in these shares have 
kept themselves remarkably quiet if such transactions have occurred. We 
have made careful inquiry in the Stock Exchange, and are positively in- 
formed that no dealings have, as a matter of fact, taken place 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 





The Ninety-fifth Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was 
held on Tuesday, the oth inst., under the presidency of Sir FREDERICK 
T. Mappin, Bart., M.P. 

The GENERAL MANAGER AND SECRETARY (Mr. Hanbury Thomas) 
having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The CHAIRMAN moved the adoption of the report and accounts for the 
half year to June 30, which were noticed in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ for Aug. 19 
(p.510). In doing so, he called attention to the more satisfactory result 


of the last six months’ working, compared with that for the first half of 
1901, when the reduced profits earned necessitated a draft upon the ac- 
cumulated balances in order to pay the usual dividend. The improve- 
ment had been made, too, despite a reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet in the selling price of the gas; and after allowing for the usual 
dividends, there was this year a balance of £1727 to carry forward, 
making the total balance in hand £19,437.. The reserve fund remained 
at its maximum—/86,848. He thought all the shareholders would 
agree that there was cause to be satisfied with the half-year’s working. 
The result had been attained in the following manner: They had 
received for gas £13,435 less than in the corresponding half year, for 
coke 6014 less, for tar £1355 less, repairs of mains and services had 
cost {928 more, renewing of meters {281 more, and rates and taxes 
£1132 more. But, on the other side of the account, coals had cost 
them £31,284 less, wages £3976 less, repairs of works £612 less, and 
they had received for sulphate of ammonia £3828 more, and in the 
fitting department {1067 more. The quality of the gas had been tested 
I100 times ; and theaverage was 17°38-candle power. The quantity of gas 
sold had been 1331 million cubic feet, a decrease of nearly 21. millions, 
or 1°55 per cent. The leakage had been nearly 75 millions, against 
81 millions. The make per ton of coal had been satisfactory—1o0, 368 
cubic feet, against 10,235 cubic feet. Of gas-engines, 44 additional 
ones had been fixed during the half year, varying from 4-horse power 
to 51-horse power; and there were now in Sheffield 831 gas-engines in 
use. In Glasgow, the number was 1803, so evidently Scotch people 
appreciated gas-engines more higbly than the Sheffield manufacturers 
did. The gas consumed by these engines was, during the year ended 
June 30, 205 million feet. They had let on hire 146 additional 
cooking-stoves, and fixed 1068 meters in the six months, against 838 in 
the corresponding half year. It was very easy toaccount for the decrease 
in the gas sold. Trade had not been anything like what it was last 
year ; and the slackness at the East-end had caused a fund to be raised 
to assist those who had had no work. At one works alone the decrease 
in consumption of gas was 1o million feet during the year, and at 
another works 8 millions ; hence it was easy to see how the decrease of 
20 millions for the half year had arisen. Another cause of the decrease 
in the quantity of gas sold was the large number of incandescent burners 
nowinuse, These burners consumed only 33 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
instead of 5 cubic feet, as the old flat-flame burner did, or a reduction 
of 25 per cent.; and thousands of them were now in use. Moreover, 
the rooms that formerly required two or three flat-flame burners were 
now better lighted with one incandescent burner. The Company at the 
present time employed sixteen men and a foreman to attend to these 
incandescent burners in different parts of the town. They visited 
works and houses, and replaced damaged or worn-out mantles at a cost 
of 3d. per month per burner. Naphthalene had long troubled them ; 
and they could not discover the origin of the mischief. In this the 
Company were not alone, as the majority of gas undertakings through- 
out the country were worried in the same way. Last year the trouble 
was so bad, and they received so many complaints, that he felt it 
necessary to speak firmly and decidedly to the officials, with a view to 
getting this state of things altered. The following day some of the 
books were placed before him ; and it was pointed out that the Com- 
pany had been working under a wrong impression ever since the 
difficulty had been with them. They found that the temperature 
of the gas at the outlet of the condensers in those years when they were 
not troubled with naphthalene was maintained much higher than 
when the trouble was most pronounced. On Oct. 26, 1go1, they 
decided to change the mode of working at two of the stations, and leave 
it unchanged at the third. At two stations the temperature of the gas 
at the outlet of the condensers had since that date been kept at from 65° 
to 80°, while at the third station it was maintained, as before, at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 60°. Inthe week ending July 14, 1902, they car- 
bonized 588 tons of coal at this third station, where the low temperature 
was continued, and supplied gas from it to 13,613 consumers; and 
the complaints numbered 52. At the two other stations, with high 
temperature, they carbonized in the same week 2290 tons, and supplied 
gas to 44,040 consumers ; and the complaints received numbered also 
52—a remarkable coincidence. This was so convincing that they 
had no hesitation in at once changing the mode of working at the 
third station, raising the temperature at the outlet of the condensers 
from 60° maximum to a minimum of 70° and a maximum of 95°. The 
last weekly return from that station, working at this temperature, and 
condensing gas from 655 tons of coal, showed that only 17 complaints were 
made. This was a satisfactory conclusion, and was evidence that they 
were on the right track to get rid of the naphthalene trouble. They 
had been corresponding with one of the large gas undertakings at a 
distance on this matter, and had exchanged returns. Between April 
and July, the Sheffield Gas Company had 804 complaints from among 
66,310 consumers; the other undertaking had 5435 complaints from 
47,092 consumers. He had no doubt that, with this evidence before 
them, the other Company would follow the Sheffield Gas Company $s 
example. Speaking on the question of the illuminant for the Norfolk 
Market Hall, the Chairman said the Gas Company were invited to 
tender to the Corporation for the lighting of that building with gas. 
Their tender for the annual cost of the high-pressure gas system, 
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22 clusters of three burners each, equal in the aggregate to 19,800 
candles, was £95 per year. This light would be far beyond anything 
electricity could do in such a place. They learned, however, that the 
Electric Light Committee’s tender of £126 per year for lighting the hall 
with electric arc lamps had been accepted in preference to theirs. Most 
of them knew how unsuitable electric arc lamps were for the interior of 
a building, and, indeed, for the exterior, andinthe streets. The flaring 
up and down of these lights was very objectionable. The preference 
shown by the Markets Committee to the electric light was not what 
he called fair trading ; and he ventured to think that difficulties would 
soon arise that would place some of the people in an awkward position. 
In Birmingham, the Market Hall was lighted by electricity; but a 
considerable number of gas lights had been put in by the tenants, as 
they found their trade was falling off. The arc lamps were unsuitable 
for those whosold flowers and fruits and other things ; and these people 
supplied themselves with gas-lamps. The majority of the tenants in 
the Sheffield Market Hall were, he was told, in favour of gas. They 
said that after the gas was lighted they found great comfort in cold 
weather ; the hall not being heated. There was little or no heat in the 
electric light ; and therefore if electric arc lamps were put in, some 
artificial mode of heating the hall would be wanted. Besides all this, 
these arc lamps were very expensive. The eight arc lamps round the 
Town Hall cost £25 a year each. In Bolton, the Market Hall had 
recently been lighted with high-pressure incandescent gas, and the 
beauty of the hall was something marvellous. He had seen a photo- 
graph taken by the light at 10 o’clock at night ; and it was one of the 
most beautiful photographs he had seen for many years.* The Glas- 
gow Corporation had a report before them recently by Mr. Bruce 
Murray,t a member of their Lighting Committee. After referring to 
the darkness of the Glasgow streets (which had been repeatedly re- 
marked upon last year during the Exhibition), the report showed that 
Berlin was the best lighted city in Europe, and the Rue de la Paix, in 
Paris, the best lighted streetin Europe. The illumination of that street 
was effected by incandescent gas; and the report further stated that 
the Municipality of Paris had decided to extend the system of incan- 
descent lighting for the streets there. He wished the municipalities 
of English towns would do the same thing; they would then act like 
sensible people. Thereport went on tosay that Liverpool decided in 1898 
to re-arrange its whole system of lighting, and to apply incandescent 
gas to all the streets. This change was practically carried out in three 
years. The illuminating power was increased by the use of incandes- 
cent burners nearly 34 times—from 466 million candles to 1576 million 
candles. The total cost of lighting Liverpool in 1898 by its then 
system was /£40,890; it was now only £39,588—a reduction of 
£1302 for that wonderful system of lighting. Before adopting the 
report in question, Mr. Murray suggested that some of the members 
should go from Glasgow to visit Liverpool. They should bear in mind 
that Glasgow, like Sheffield, had its Electric Lighting Committee ; 
and in 1893 they established electric light there, spending £1,017,000 
over its installation. They supplied electricity to 5374 private con- 
sumers and to the Corporation for public lighting ; and what was the 
revenue? The revenue for twelve months—not profit, but the total 
amount they had received—was £97,050, not 94 per cent. on the 
capital outlay for that large installation. Therefore he hoped 
that Sheffield would not be led away to follow an example like 
that. They often saw and heard about municipal trading; and it 
was being referred to by speakers at public meetings and elsewhere. 
The ‘‘ Times’’ stated, in discussing the question, that the National 
Debt was reduced from the year 1874 to 1899 by £137,000,000, but 
the Municipal Debt was increased by £183,000,000, and now stood 
at the enormous sum of £300,000,000. It was no use, he proceeded, 
saving with one hand and spending with the other an enormous sum 
like that. The rates would feel that expenditure. They must depend 
upon it that if they followed the practice that they had done in 
England for many years, the rates would go up largely. Southampton 
was expecting its rate to be increased to ros. 5d. in the pound. 
Sheffield was at present some distance from this; but if they con- 
tinued to go on as they were doing, they would soon be in the same 
fix. The Sheffield City Council were to consider the following day 
the desirability of establishing a municipal telephone. Already they 
had the National Telephone Company in the city and the Government 
telephone ; and if the proposal was carried, there would be three sys- 
tems. How were they to have any profit left for their capital expenditure 
if they followed such advice as that? He saw that a councillor was to 
move that steps be taken to establish a municipal savings bank. What 
would they see next ? He hoped that their City Council would not fol- 
low such advice, and that some of the members would point out the 
folly of it. City councils generally had undertaken so many duties 
that they could not find time to consider properly the many subjects 
placed before their members. Nor could they find the men experienced 
in the management of large undertakings who could give the time that 
was necessary to the varied matters which had to be dealt with in city 
councils. He only wished that the Sheffield Council would attend to 
the smoke of the city. That was one of the things which required some 
attention, but was apparently forgotten. At one time they had some 
efforts made to combat it; but lately they had seen very little move- 
ment before the Magistrates or in other ways. When the Magistrates 
did find a man guilty of causing a smoke nuisance they only made him 
pay {2. What was the use of fining a rich brewer or manufacturer 
£2 when he disobeyed the law and created that nuisance ? In the foggy 
weather lately, the town had been hardly fit to live in, and it was not 
only fog but black smoke which brought about this state of things. 
One gentleman coming down from London the other day had told him 
that it was pretty foggy most of the journey, but that when he got to 
Sheffield he had found the gas lit and a nasty black atmosphere not fit 
to live in, In conclusion, he would like to repeat how necessary it 
was, if they wanted the best light for their money, to have their 
burners and gas-fittings properly attended to. 





* A reproduction of the photograph appeared in the ‘‘ JOURNAL"’ for the 
2nd inst., p. 620. ; 

t The principal portions of this report will be found in the ‘‘ JOURNAL ”’ 
dated Aug. 12 last, p. 416. 





Mr. WILson Mappin seconded the motion; and it was carried. 

The retiring Directors (Sir Henry Stephenson and Messrs. E. Hall 
and Wilson Mappin) were then re-elected, and a dividend at the rate of 
5 per cent. for the half year was declared. 

The CHAIRMAN, replying to a vote of thanks for his services, said that 
he had much pleasure in continuing to do what he could for the share- 
holders. It was an interesting occupation ; and he thought that, along 
with the officials of the Company, they had rendered during the last two 
years great services in what he believed would turn out to be the dis- 
covery of the cause of the trouble that gas companies experienced from 
an excessive quantity of naphthalene. 





A REPLY TO SIR F. MAPPIN. 


At the Meeting of the Sheffield City Council on Wednesday last, 
Alderman Styring, in presenting the minutes of the Electric Light 


Committee, said the members would have observed that Sir Frederick 
Mappin had criticized the action of the Council rather strongly in 
connection with the lighting of the market hall. One would not like 
to say anything with regard to Sir Frederick’s management of the Gas 
Company, which was of such an able character; but, at the same time, 
he thought the public should not be left to form the impression, as 
they might do from Sir Frederick’s speech, that in lighting the market 
hall with electricity the Council were throwing away the ratepayers’ 
money. According to the amended proposal put before the Markets 
Committee, he believed that when the cost of the electric lighting was 
put upon the same footing as the installation of gas, the annual charge 
would be only some {19 or £20 more than for the supply of gas. 
There were many of them who thought that the change would be very 
advantageous, simply from the point of view of the light obtained ; 
but, apart from this, there was an important fact which Sir Frederick 
completely lost sight of—namely, that whatever the cost of the electric 
light might be to the Markets Committee, that cost would go into the 
pockets, not of an outside body, but of another Corporation department. 


a 
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HALIFAX GAS-WORKS INVESTIGATIONS. 


[From the “ Halifax Courier.’’) 


The Halifax Corporation, more particularly the Gas Committee, are 
at the present time face to face with a state of affairs about which, it 
is safe to say, more will be heard inthe near future. Tocome straight 


to the point, the financial position of the gas undertaking is not con- 
sidered at all satisfactory. The fact that last year there was a con- 
siderable loss on this portion of the Corporation undertaking has not 
been at all encouraging. Of course, this is largely accounted for by 
the increase in the cost of coal carbonized and the reduced revenue 
from residual products. The state of affairs has been considered so 
momentous as to justify the appointment of a Sub-Committee to investi- 
gate the matter, in order to see if some improvement can be effected. 
The Committee has prepared its report ; but the members have been 
pledged to secrecy, and the contents are being jealously guarded. Mr. 
Holgate, as the Engineer, has been supplied with a copy, and 
has sent a reply containing his views on many points which have 
been raised. This is also being kept strictly private. It is expected 
that when the Committee meet, the report will be condensed ; and it 
will subsequently be decided as to whether or not the report in this 
form shall be submitted to the Council. There is no doubt that an 
enormous sum of money has been spent in recent years on the gas- 
works of the Halifax Corporation ; and the question which now asserts 
itself is as to whether the Committee have not over-run the constable. 
According to a report recently submitted to the Gas Committee, the 
expenditure on capital account at the south end of the gas-works up to 
the end of March had amounted to over £170,000, and borrowing 
powers had been exceeded to the tune of £62,000. Members of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, when they visited the works on Thurs- 
day, were struck with the extent of the operations, and several were 
prepared to say that there are few undertakings in the kingdom which 
are so well equipped with gas-manufacturing appliances. 


_ — 


NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 





At the Meeting of the Nottingham City Council on Monday last week, 
the reports of the Gas and Water Committees for the financial year 
ending the 31st of March last, the principal figures in which were given 
in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ last week, were presented. The former Committee 


stated that there had been an increase in the consumption of gas, owing 
doubtless to the more extended use of gas-stoves and other appliances. 
The quantity of gas consumed during the year amounted to 1,798,779,300 
cubic feet, compared with 1,742,549,300 cubic feet in 1900-1, being an 
increase of 56,230,000 cubic feet. The number of meters fixed, in- 
cluding 404 lamp meters, was 52,204, or 3580 more than in the preceding 
twelve months. Of these, 49,516 belong to the Corporation and 2688 
to the consumers. During the year, 3827 prepayment meters were 
fixed, making the total number 14,390. The Committee added that 
they were unable to present any engineering report, in consequence of 
the lamented death of Mr. Chester, who had held the position of Engi- 
neer and Manager for fourteen years, during which period he was ‘‘a 
faithful official, and rendered the Committee efficient and earnest ser- 
vice.'’ The Committee expressed their deep regret at the loss they had 
sustained by his death. Accompanying the report were the accounts, 
presented in the form required by the Gas-Works Clauses Act, and 
preceded by analyses of those for the past two years. The quantity 
of coal carbonized last year was 196,681 tons; and the gas made was 
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I,943,250,000 Cubic feet, of which 144,470,700 cubic feet were un- 
accounted for, or 7°43 percent. The total expenditure was £258,441, 
being at the rate of 26s. 336d. per ton of coal and 2s. 10°48d. per 1000 
cubic feet of gas sold. The total revenue was £334,348, or 33s. 11°99d. 
per ton of coal, and 3s. 8°61d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. 

The adoption of the Gas Committee’s report having been formally 
moved by Alderman Ford, Alderman Radford said he considered it 
very disappointing, especially the part with regard to the reduction of 
profits; and when they looked at what was being done by other towns, 
the difference was very startling. Sir Frederick Mappin, the Chair- 
man of the Sheffield Gas Company, had called attention to the matter, 
and had given some very interesting figures. The price of gas in 
Nottingham was 2s. 10d. per 1000 feet, and they were told some time 
ago, when an inquiry was made whether it could not be reduced, that, 
owing to the low price of coke and residuals, this could not be done. 
In Sheffield the price was 2s.; and yet the Company succeeded in 
paying to per cent. dividend to the shareholders. The decrease in the 
cost of coal in Nottingham had been £6514; but in Sheffield, in the 
same period, it had been £28,956. The discrepancy was so enormous 
that they could only suppose that there had been a want of capacity in 
placing the contracts, so far as Nottingham was concerned. Owing to 
the fall in the price of coke, they in Nottingham had received some 
£13,000 less than last year; while in Sheffield they had obtained 
£15,000 less. Sir Frederick Mappin further compared the posi- 
tion of Sheffield with that of Nottingham. The Nottingham Cor- 
poration purchased the gas undertaking 28 years ago. The price of 
gas there in 1874 was 3s. 3d. per 1000 feet, against 3s. 1d. in 
Sheffield ; now it was 2s. 10d., compared with 2s. The Corporation 
handed over £24,000 a year towards the reduction of the rates; 
and if the Sheffield Company charged 2s. 1od, they could hand over, 
after paying 10 per cent. to the shareholders, £114,000 a year. He 
thought the gas undertaking in Nottingham required a thorough 
overhauling. They could all sympathize with the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee in the awkward position in which he had been placed. 
There had been the long illness of the Engineer ; but now that he had 
died, he (the speaker) thought the time had come when they should 
adopt a fresh system of management. This was his reason for men- 
tioning these facts. He thought the time had come when they should 
obtain expert opinion as to the position of the Gas Department, and 
see if something could not be done to remedy the present condition of 
affairs, which to his mind was most unsatisfactory. Before Alderman 
Ford could reply, the report was adopted, and the Council proceeded 
to the next business. 

The Water Committee’s report was subsequently presented by 
Alderman Jelley, who, in reply to a question respecting the pro- 
gress of the new works at Boughton, stated that, on an average, some 
12 million gallons of water were sent from Boughton to Nottingham 
every week. The mains were laid and completed, and the Committee 
were utilizing large quantities of water which hitherto had had to be 
wasted. The report was adopted. 


- | 
——— 


LIGHTING OF EAST MOLESEY. 





Oil-Lamps Superseded. 


After considerable negotiation, the East Molesey District Council 
have agreed to accept the tender of the Hampton Court Gas Company 
to light the streets by means of incandescent gas-lamps, in place of oil 
which is at present in use. The Company’s proposal was to put up 


lamps of 75 and 100 candle power; but the Committee of the Council 
who had the matter in hand desired to add to the contract the words 
‘‘and maintain the same at that light.’’ The Company’s Manager 
(Mr. W. E. Price), however, intimated that they could not agree to 
this. The burners in question were, he said, stated by the makers to 
furnish the light named. But they gaveno guarantee ; and, further, it 
was practically impossible to maintain an incandescent burner in a 
public lamp continuously at its maximum, owing to the vicissitudes of 
the weather and the risk of damage, malicious or otherwise. The 
Company were prepared to well and sufficiently light the lamps, and 
would make every endeavour to give the Council satisfaction. But to 
accept the words suggested would be likely to cause unpleasantness 
in the future, and would be undertaking to do that which was a prac- 
tical impossibility. On further considering the question, the Committee 
authorized the Clerk to amend the draft by substituting the words ‘‘ and 
maintain them within ro per cent. of that power.’’ This was done; 
but Mr. Price replied that the Directors regretted they were unable to 
accept the suggestion made. When the matter came up for considera- 
tion by the Council, the Chairman said the Company had agreed to all 
their requirements except the candle power of the lamps. It was his 
suggestion that the light should be kept up to within ro per cent. of the 
candle power mentioned ; otherwise they might be no better off than with 
their present oil-lamps, if the maintenance of the mantles were not seen 
to frequently. With ordinary lamps to ‘‘ well and sufficiently light ’’ 
would do; but with the incandescent system it was different. The 
latter depended on the maintenance of the mantles. If the Company 
would guarantee the light to be within 1o per cent. of the candle power 
named, they could agree to the contract. The Clerk read a further 
letter from the Company, in which they assented to the insertion in 
the contract of the word ‘ about.’’ Mr. Bard said he understood 
Hampton and Teddington were satisfied with their contract with the 
Company. Mr. Alderton mentioned that Hampton had a clause that 
the light should be to the satisfacticnofthe Surveyor. It did not follow 
that the whole village would be in a darkened state if some of the 
mantles went wrong, as the mantles were replenished from time to 
time. He thought the Council had a better form of contract with the 
Company than other districts, and still they seemed dissatisfied. After 
urther discussion, Mr. Masters moved that the Council accept the 
Company’s alteration, agreeing that the lights should be maintained at 
about 75 and 100 candle power respectively. On being put, the motion 
was agreed to. 





THE FUNERAL OF MR. RICHMOND. 


On Wednesday last, amid a great manifestation of sympathy and 
sorrow, the body of Mr. E. W. T. Richmund was laid to rest in the 
picturesque churchyard of St. Helens, Darley—which is situated in 
one of the many beautiful and reposeful spots in Derbyshire that our 


late friend loved so well. The final journey on earth commenced in 
the little village of Treen (where the fatal accident occurred) about 
half-past one on Tuesday last ; and the road outside the cottage in 
which the deceased breathed his last was lined by the villagers, who 
were anxious, with their rustic earnestness, to pay a last mark of 
respect to him who had met his end among them in such a tragic 
manner. At Penzance (to which town the body bad been conveyed by 
road), nearly all the shops in the main part of the town leading to the 
Great Western Railway Station were closed; and a number of gas 
managers from the country around had assembled to testify their com- 
passion and regard. Mentioning Penzance, acknowledgment should 
be made of the great kindness received by the friends of Mr. Richmond 
during their days of affliction at Treen, from the Chairman of the 
Penzance Gas Company and the Manager (Mr. William Nicholls). 
A special saloon carriage was provided for the remains by the Great 
Western Railway Company. The journey was made vid Truro, Ply- 
mouth, Exeter, Bristol, Birmingham, Burton, and Derby—all of 
which stations deceased had frequently passed through and alighted 
at in his travelling days. At Plymouth, the whole of the branch 
clerical and working staff of the Richmond Company and some of the 
officials of the Gas Company had assembled to pay their tribute of 
respect to their late master and friend. It was about 8.15 on Wednes- 
day morning that the saloon carriage entered the siding at Darley 
Dale Station ; and this ended the travels of him whose railway jour- 
neyings had entered so largely into his life. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, the funeral cortége left the station for 
Darley Dale Church. Walking on either side of the hearse were the 
travellers, cashiers, chief clerks, and managers of the Company the 
deceased had founded. On the right were Mr. C. R. Adamson, Mr. 
George Mills, Mr. S. A. Scrivener, Mr. A. Richmond, Mr. E. Rich- 
mond, Mr. J. P. Pratt, Mr. H. C. Roberts, Mr. O. W. Peck, and Mr. J. 
Fred Wicks, followed by chief foremen of departments. On the left 
were Mr. H, P. Hughes, Mr. W. H. Tickell, Mr. W. M‘Intyre, Mr. J. 
F. Davy, Mr. A. Lyon, Mr. W. B. Hudson, Mr. S. P. Thornton, Mr. 
George Newton, and Mr. W. H. Sherburn, followed by chief foremen 
of departments. This little act was by the staft’s own special desire. 
Their chief had himself, as a traveller, been one of themselves ; 
and he had thus always been able to put himself on a very 
sympathetic level with them. He could, from his own experi- 
ence, judge their good points; he could detect their faults; he could 
commiserate with them in their disappointments ; and could help them 
with his advice. The deceased’s eldest son (Frank), his father, father- 
in-law, and brothers were the chief mourners; and then came the 
Directors of the Company, and the staffs from-all the branches. 
Drs. Richmond and Atkins and Mr. Horace M. Thornton and 
Mr. H. Makin, who had been with him in his days of suffering, were 
also present ; and among others (who are connected with the Company) 
were noticed Mr. P. C. Mawbey, Mr. T. Dwerryhouse, Mr. J. Coxon, 
Mr. J. A. Ransome, Mr. J. W. Glover, Mr. A. W. Glover, and Mr. T. 
Wright. At the church gates were several gas engineers, all of 
whom felt that, though the deceased had not been of themselves 
professionally, they had sustained a personal loss in the passing of 
one who had by his life in the industry done something to make their 
own the brighter, besides which the tragic manner of his death drew 
them to the graveside weighed with a profoundsympathy. Thecoffin, 
which the Rev. Canon Atkinson and his choir stood at the Church 
gate to receive, was of polished oak with plain brass fittings; and the 
inscription on the lid was characteristic of the departed. It was just 
the bare announcement ‘‘ Edmond Walter Tyrrell Richmond. Born 
29th June, 1864. Died 4th September, 1902.” The small and pretty 
fane was filled ; for besides those who had known the deceased in his 
daily walks were a large number of the village folk, who were well 
acquainted with him, who had often heard his jovial voice, and who had 
frequently been delighted by the personal interest he took in their sports 
and pastimes. They were there not out of mere curiosity, but their 
reverent demeanour was the reflection of a respectful regard and 
deep-felt sorrow. The beclouded sky outside the church was 
nothing compared to the gloom which reigned in the hearts within, 
which even the rendering of the deceased’s favourite hymn, ‘‘ Lead, 
kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom,’’ could not cleave. During 
the second part of the service at the graveside, the choir sang the 
hymn “ Brief life is here our portion; ’’ and the truth and solemnity 
of the words must, in the special circumstances, have gone bome to 
many a heart in the large assembly. With one last sad glance at the 
coffin resting within its brick-lined house, we left behind the body of 
him whom it is hard to realize we shall not see again on earth. 


We are asked by Mrs. Richmond and the family to say how greatly 
they have felt the widespread expression of sympathy which has come 
to them from the gas industry in the days of their great calamity and 


SOrrow. 


| — 


Warrington Corporation Gas Supply.—According to the fourteenth 
annual report of Mr. W. S. Haddock, the Gas Engineer of the pared 
rington Corporation, the quantity of gas made in the past financia 
year was 361,502,700 cubic feet, of which 341,074,814 cubic feet were 
sold and accounted for. The extra make of gas was 20,442,300 a 
feet, or 5°9 per cent. upon the production in 1900-1. The —— 
consumption brought in nearly £3000 more than before; and the 
prospects of the undertaking generally are brighter now than they 
were twelve months ago. The total profit was £10,725. 
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CARLISLE CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 


The Past Year’s Working. 


At the Meeting of the Carlisle Corporation last Tuesday, the 
minutes presented by the Gas, Water, and Baths Committee con- 
tained their reports on the working of these undertakings in the 
year ending the 30th of June, together with the report of the Gas 
Engineer (Mr. W. J. Smith). The accounts accompanying these 


reports showed that the expenditure in the manufacture of gas was 
£37,639; on distribution, fpar ; On management, £955; and 
other items made up a total of £43,249. The revenue from the sale of 
gas was £35,807 ; and from residual products, {9249— the total receipts 
being £45,502. The balance carried to the profit and loss account was 
£2253. The total on the debtor side of this account was £6458, against 
which the following items were placed on the credit side: Balance 
brought forward, £2501 ; amount transferred from reserve fund, £400 ; 
revenue account balance transferred, £2253; balance, being loss for 
the year, £1243. The £2961 paid to the city fund last year included 
all the profits of the concern for the year and £400 withdrawn from 
the reserve fund. The revenue of the Water Department for the year 
was {10,691; the expenditure—/3385—leaving £7306 to go to the 
profit and loss account. After payment of interest, &c., the profit for 
the year was £5982. The Committee decided that this should be 
placed to the credit of the district fund. The following was the report 
of the Gas Engineer :— 

Your plant during the winter months has been working above its normal 
capacity, thus lowering the general efficiency of the same. I estimate the 
present normal producing capacity of your works to be: Coal gas, 300 million 
cubic feet; water gas (using 20 per cent. of same), 75 million cubic feet ; 
making a total producing power of 375 million cubic feet perannum. The 
total gas produced during the year ended the 30th of June was 326,618,800 
cubic feet; so that you now have a surplus producing power of 48,381,200 
cubic feet. The quantity of coal and cannel carbonized was 31,313 tons 
3 cwt., compared with 31,165 tons 14 cwt. inthe previous year. Owing tothe 
high price of coal and the low price received for residuals, I consider that the 
result of the year’s working is as good as could be expected under the circum- 
stances. The number of consumers, based on the number of accounts in 
this and the preceding year, are :— 


1go!. 1902. 

By ordinary meter . . « «© «© « « 6477 oe 6320 
By prepayment meter . . +6 « « « 3450 ee 3650 
Total 7 . . s . . 8 . J 9927 ee 9970 


Alderman CorBETT, in moving the adoption of the minutes, said he 
regretted that there was in the gas accounts a loss of £1243, though the 
consumption and sale of gas had been more than the previous year by 
20,306,800 cubic feet; the quantity made being 326,618,800 cubic feet 





— was equal to 6°62 per cent. more), against 306,312,000 cubic 
eet made in the preceding year. Therevenue account showed £2253 as 
profit on the year’s working, and the revenue from gas, &c., an increase 
of £1931; but as against this there was a decrease in residuals of £2901. 
The interest on loans and redemption of debt amounted to £2927, which 
had been paid out of the city fund. Taking this from the revenue 
account, and after paying bank interest and other charges, there was a 
loss on the net revenue account of £1243. In ordinary meters, there 
was a reduction of 157; and in prepayment meters an increase of 200. 
Taking these together, there was a total increase of 43 meters. In his 
opinion, the loss for the past year was owing to three causes —first, to the 
high price of coal; secondly, to the small returns from the sale of 
residuals ; and, thirdly, to the low figure at which they sold their gas. 
The Committee proposed meeting this deficit out of the reserve fund, 
which now stood at £3150. The water-gas plant had now been com- 
pleted and partly tested, and it was hoped that the final test would be 
made in October. He hoped—indeed, he believed—that next year 
there would be a more favourable report of their finances on the gas 
account. Coal was now costing less to the extent of from 4s. to 4s. 6d. 
a ton, which was a great item, and would tend to the profits being 
more next year. Respecting the Water Department, he was glad to 
say there was a more satisfactory report to give as to the increased 
demand and the amount received for rentals. These amounted to 
£10,691—an increase over the previous year of £349. The expendi- 
ture was £1209 less than before, all under the head of maintenance, 
repairs to mains, &c. The gross profits for the year were £7306; and 
after interest, instalment of debt, and income-tax were deducted, a 
net profit was available of £5982; an increase of £1586 over the pre- 
vious year. He thought this was a very good result. The quantity of 
water pumped was 508,399,136 gallons; being equal to 28-42 gallons 
per head. In the previous year they pumped 480,175,667 gallons, or 
26°84 gallons per head ; showing an increase of 28,223,449 gallons for 
last year. 
Mr. CouLTHARD seconded the motion, and it was carried. 


_- — 
— 





COVENTRY CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


The Price of Gas for Engines—Proposed Inspector of Meters. 


The Coventry City Council had placed before them last Tuesday a 
recommendation from the Gas Committee that the price of gas supplied 
to engines, through separate meters, should be reduced by 2d. per 1000 


cubic feet from the end of the present quarter. Alderman Booth, 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee, moved the adoption of the report, 
in the absence of the Chairman (Mr. Rotherham). He explained that 
it was proposed to take this step in order that they might be better 
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able to compete for the manufacturers’ custom with electricity, Mond 
gas, and oil; also for the encouragement of new industries in Coventry. 

If the recommendation was adopted, the price of gas for power would 
be about 4d. per brake horse power an hour—a figure that would be 
hard to beat. Statistics were laid before the Council by the speaker, 
showing that similar reductions in the price of gas for engines were 
made in Leicester, Nottingham, Sheffield, Wolverhampton, Nuneaton, 

and Derby. The proposal had received ‘the earnest consideration of 
the Gas Committee, and was sanctioned by the Gas Engineer, Mr. 

Fletcher W. Stevenson. Alderman Drinkwater seconded the motion. 
Alderman Andrews, a former Chairman of the Gas Committee, said 
he looked upon the proposal as leading to a needless and undesirable 
complication of the gas tariff in Coventry. The alteration would not 
affect the price charged for brazing, enamelling, and the other cycle 
processes, which took, roughly speaking, half the gas used in the factories 
in Coventry. Consequently, they would have manufacturers drawing 
gas from the Corporation through two separate pipes and meters, and 
paying different prices—a very objectionable state of things. If the 
Gas Committee were anxious to reduce the price of gas, let them lower 
it 1d. per 1000 cubic feet all round. Mr. Halliwell (representative of 
the Ratepayers’ Association) feared that the proposed step was in the 
direction of a fight between the Electricity and Gas Departments for 
the custom of the citizens, to the prejudice of the rates and the rate- 
payers generally. If there was to be any reduction at all, it should be 
one in which all would participate. Mr. Batchelor supported the 
recommendation on the ground that consumption of gas in the day- 
time by manufacturers was a thing which it would be good policy to 
encourage. Mr. Kinder contended that it would be selling their gas 
under cost price and would be benefiting the manufacturers at the 
expense of the other customers. Alderman Loudon emphasized the 
fact that it would be a good thing to encourage the establishment of 
new manufactories in the city. Alderman Booth, replying to the dis- 

cussion, said the proposed reduction was intended to meet, and in 
effect forestall, outside competition for the supply of power gas, such as 
the Mond gas. On being put to the vote, the recommendation was 
lost. The same Committee asked the Council to affirm the desirability 
of the appointment and equipment of an inspector of meters for the 
city, and to instruct the Market Hall Committee to secure such an 
official. It was explained by Alderman Booth that this matter had 
arisen out of an application by a firm who proposed to establish meter- 
works in Coventry, and were unwilling to do so because there was no 
inspector of meters in the city, and all their meters would have to be sent 
to Birmingham to receive the official stamp. If such a person were in 
Coventry, it would save the Gas Department expense in the carriage 
of the meters, which had, after being repaired, to be sent to Birming- 
ham to be stamped. Considerable discussion ensued, in which it was 
apparent that there was a strong desire on the part of some of the 
speakers not to add to the list of officials. Ultimately the matter was 
referred to the Market Hall Committee to consider and report upon to 
the Corporation. 





INSURANCE HAZARD OF GAS LEAKAGE. 





An article on the above subject, by Mr. James C. Bayles, appeared 
a short time ago in ‘‘ Insurance Engineering.’’ The following ex- 
tracts therefrom are reproduced from our contemporary ‘‘ Progressive 
Age.”’ 

I have the records of more than a hundred fires in New York in 
which the evidence of the presence of gas in inflammable quantities is 
indisputable, if intelligently considered by an unprejudiced investi- 
gator. Probably this is only a small part of those which have occurred 
from this cause. To catalogue them would be impossible; to even 
briefly present the evidence, still moreso. Many of them were attri- 
buted by the intelligent reporters of the daily newspapers to the ex- 
plosion of gas meters in cellars. As this statement is likely to be made 
very frequently, and is necessarily a matter of insurance interest, a 
few words on the explosion of gas-meters may be timely. 

Never since the world began has a gas-meter exploded. From the 
underwriting viewpoint, a gas-meter is as safe as a bottle of milk. A 
meter is a metal box of something less than a cubic foot average capa- 
city, made with soldered seams. It contains a small quantity of gas 
under the slight pressure of main distribution—about 2 inches of 
water, or in some places a little more or a little less. The gas it con- 
tains has no way of getting the oxygen necessary to burn it or explode 
it. One might build a bonfire under it with perfect safety, if it was 
fastened to a brick or a stone wall by metal supports. As it got hot 
the gas in it would expand and relieve itself by blowing back into the 
main. If the heat was great enough to melt the seams and let the gas 
escape, this gas would promptly ignite if flame reached it, and burn 
placidly as long as the supply was maintained. The reporter who 
learns from the firemen that a gas-meter has exploded and accepts this 
as accounting fora cellar fire, is so credulous as to merit the designation 
of ‘‘ dead easy ’’; the editor who prints that sort of stuff should be 
furloughed by his publisher, so that he might attend a night school. 

What happens in the case of fires attributed to the explosion of gas- 
meters is usually this: Gas accumulates in the cellar at the ceiling, 
which commonly affords convenient pockets between the floor-beams. 
Sometimes this gas comes from a defective service-pipe, a leaky meter 
connection, or a lead goose-neck split in the bending. In this case it 
is unpleasantly odorous, and is likely to be detected before it becomes 
a source of danger. More often it works in from the street, through 
the ground or around pipes, in which case it has very little odour, and 
might well escapeattention. There is usually more or less combustible 
rubbish on cellar bottoms, especially under stores, where ‘‘ meter ex- 
plosions’’ most frequently occur. This is also true in the cellars of 
apartment houses, and sometimes of private dwellings. This rubbish 
in some way takes fire. Asa rule, the fire smoulders awhile, causing 
enough local heat to set the air of the cellar in circulation, which tends 
to carry the hot air up, and bring the cooler gas down, also mixing the 
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two in explosive proportions. When the conditions are just right, 
there is a flash and a report like that of a subway blast, and the whole 
place is on fire. When it is subdued an examination is made. 
Usually the meter is found wrecked, and perhaps melted as to its sol- 
dered seams. The concussion of the explosion probably collapsed it, 
and knocked it from its precarious place on a narrow shelf. The con- 
clusion is reached that the meter, instead of being the victim of the 
accident, was the cause of it. This explanation is given to the re- 
porters ; and the credulous public are made as nervous as was the old 
lady who, after reading of the fatal and destructive explosion of a 
grindstone in a saw factory, hired a couple of tramps to carry from her 
cellar a grindstone which had been there for twenty years, take it to the 
extreme corner of the garden, and pour water over it for an hour, mean- 
while devoutly giving thanks that the pesky thing had not during all 
those neglectful years, ‘‘ gone off and blown the whole family into the 
middle of next week.”’ 

Considering the facts, one needs much patience when compelled to 
read in a newspaper such a news item as the following, which I quote 
verbatim from one of the New York dailies: ‘‘ The explosion of a gas- 
meter in the rear of the cellar of the five-storey tenement at 1728 Second 
Avenue, last midnight, was the cause of a fire from which some of the 
tenants had to flee over the roofs of adjoining buildings. This makes 
the tenth fire within the past ten days in this immediate neighbourhood 
caused by the explosion of gas-meters at night.’’ The gas-meter has 
a reputation for habitual mendacity, and is supposed to bea facile per- 
jurer in the interests of its owner by recording one’s domestic gas con- 
sumption as the square of the truth, and otherwise so comporting itself 
as to merit classification with the man whom Mark Twain described as 
‘‘a picturesque, variegated, and industrious liar.’" Whether it merits 
this unsavoury reputation is beside the fact ; but when suspected of a 
tendency to explode at night, it clearly suffers great injustice. 

But all the gas which is lost in distribution under impervious street 
pavements does not work its way directly into the cellars of buildings. 
Sewers, subways, electrical conduits, cableways for street railroads, 
and street excavations are convenient receptacles for its accumulation. 
A favourite illusion of the reporters is that ‘‘ sewer gas ’’ isa mysterious 
compound which, like the Proteus of the classic fable, changes its 
shape with great facility, and when not busy asphyxiating and poison- 
ing its victims, becomes explosive, and plays the mischief with any- 
thing offering resistance to its expansive tendency. In point of fact, 
there is no such a thing as sewer gas, and if there was it would have 
different characteristics from those popularly attributed to it. The most 
dangerous element of what is popularly known as sewer gas is illuminat- 
ing gas, which passes into houses through drains and escapes from defec- 
tive pipes and fittings. From this point of view, its fire hazard is pro- 
bably not important ; but its influence upon the public health is serious 
beyond the possibility of exaggeration. That it accounts for the pre- 
valence of anzmic conditions among the dwellers of cities, and 
especially among those who are forced to accept inferior domiciliary 
accommodations, I do not doubt for a moment. 





With access to material enough of technical value to fill a volume of 
300 quarto pages, I am impressed with the fact that even in the 
considerable space occupied by this article, I have only sketched in 
outline the significance of gas leakage from the viewpoint of the under- 
writer. But let us avoid the mistake of placing blame where it does 
not belong. I believe that the gas engineer is doing the best he can 
with the yet unsolved problem of gas distribution, and that the causes 
which induce large leakage are in great degree beyond his present 
control. I know he has many sleepless nights on account of his grave 
and always anxious responsibilities; and if he knew how to minimize 
leakage he would gladly do it, since his ability to do this would make 
him worth a much larger salary than any of his profession now receive. 
For the gas companies, leakage represents an annual loss far exceeding 
in money value the net profit of any corporation in the business. This 
loss occurs under two geueral classifications—merchantable gas wasted, 
and repairs incident to it. As to gas lost, in the report of the Com- 
missioner of Labour for 1899—a congressional document designed to 
bring out the essential facts relating to gas-works and other public 
utilities under municipal and private ownership—the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright presents some figures of unusual interest, which may be more 
convincing than my statements could be expected to be. Taking 374 
American gas plants, each producing less than 500 million cubic feet 
per annum (there being no municipal plants larger than this), he finds 
that the average cost per 1000 cubic feet at the consumers’ meters, 
with all proper allowance for bye-products, depreciation of plant, 
taxes, interest on investment, leakage, gas consumed in works, &c., is 
as follows: Private plants, $1°36 per mile; municipal plants, $0°86. 
This difference, as well as the relatively high cost of gas made in 
private plants, is undoubtedly due to the large proportion of small 
private plants—43°75 per cent. of the whole number—producing less 
than 1o million cubic feet per annum. However, the figures given by 
Commissioner Wright undoubtedly establish the average cost of gas 
made in plants of less than 500 million cubic feet capacity of annual 
output. The losses by leakage of 355 American gas companies re- 
porting to the Bureau average about 14 per cent. of the output. One 
company loses about 45 per cent.; 7 lose over 35 per cent.; 13 lose 
over 30 per cent. ; 21 lose over 25 per cent.; and 52 lose over 20 per 
cent. Four companies, producing over 1ooo million cubic feet each, 
have leakages ranging from 95 million to 600 million cubic feet. Two 
large companies, each reporting a production of about 12,000 million 
cubic feet, each lose by leakage about 1000 million cubic feet per annum. 
These are large figures, and might be accepted with hesitation if given 
on less respectable statistical authority than that of an official com- 
pilation of totals furnished by the gascompanies. Multiplying leakage 
by average cost, we find some surprises. 

But the value of the gas lost is the least part of the burden which leak- 
age imposes on the progressive gas companies. As to repairs, figures 
taken from actual experience will instructively supplement those 
already given. Mr. W. R. Addicks, the very capable Chief Engineer 
of the Boston Gaslight Company, reports finding and correcting in 
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32 miles of mains, between Jan. 1 and June 30 of one year, a leakage 
of 8565 cubic feet per day. During that year he located and corrected 
2300 underground leaks, exclusive of those found on citizens’ com- 
plaints. This was the work of the street-main department alone, and 
did not include any of the work of the house-service department. Yet 
in spite of the fact that this work in pipe maintenance had been kept 
up for ten consecutive years at great cost, the leakage of this Company 
in 1896 was 263,171 cubic feet per mile, and in 1897 it was 292,012 
cubic feet. Had the costly and continuous repairs been remitted for a 
single year, it is likely the leakage per mile of mains would have been 
increased many times. Boston experience in this respect is not unique. 
I know of one gas company who would be very glad to have their 
main repair work done by contract, if assured that it would be as well 
done as now, at a cost of $2500 per day, for 300 days in the year for 
the next three years. 

In the presence of facts like these, any attempt at evasion, conceal- 
ment, Or misrepresentation is inexcusable folly. If the present large 
leakage in connection with gas distribution is irremediable, the sup- 
pression of gas companies as public nuisances will become a public 
necessity. Life and property are of more consequence than con- 
venience or economy in the cost of light and heat. The demand for 
smooth and impervious pavements is inconsistent with such gas leak- 
ages as are now tolerated; and the economic, hygienic, and medico- 
legal aspects of the problem make it one of first importance. Should 
it not be critically investigated by the fire underwriters as one of the 
exigent problems of their business, to be ignorant of which is to invite 
disaster ? 


————— —— 
——— 


GAS LIGHTING IN CANADA. 





According to some statistics given in the ‘‘ Canadian Engineer,’’ 
there is a tendency to a decreased use of gas in the Dominion. In 


1895, the number of gas-works was 49; in 1901, only 43. In the latter 
year, Deseronto had gas-works which it does not seem to have had in 
the former. Lindsay and New Westminster had gas-works in 1895, 
and none inrgort. The standard of gas is 16 candles. Taking the 
29 gas-works in Ontario in 1go1, the average, as given by the Govern- 
ment Inspector for twelve inspections a year, is 18°80 candles; so that 
the gaslight of Ontario cities and towns is well beyond the standard. 
The average of the three cities of the province of Quebec whose gas 
lights are given in the Inspector’s reports, is 17°87 candles; Montreal 
and Quebec being 18°92 and 18 candle power respectively. Sher- 
brooke brings down the general average, because the special monthly 
average is only 16°45 candles. For some cause, the average of 1gor is 
below that of 1895. For instance, the gas used in Ontario in the latter 
year had an average of 19°36 candles, and that used in the same pro- 
vince in rg01 had a power equal to 18°80 candles—a decrease equal 
to about 3 per cent. To put itin another form, in 1895 there were 





17 cities and towns with gas above 20 candles, whereas in rgor1 there 
were only 9 places. The same fact is observable in most of the other 
provinces. In Montreal the average of 1895 was 20°43 candles, while 
that of 1901 was. 18°92 candles. Of all the cities and towns of Canada, 
Woodstock, Ontario, had the best gas ; the average of twelve monthly 
testings being 22°74 candles. Sherbrooke, which in 1895 was sup- 
plied with a 23:06-candle gas, sunk to a 16°45-candle gas in 1gor. 
Kingston in 1895 had gas of equal power to that of Sherbrooke; but 
last year it was reduced to 21°09 candles. Ottawa in 1895 had gas 
which gave a light equal to 225 candles. In 1gor its gas had a power 
equal to 21°74 candles—just about 0°75 candle less. Some cities had 
better gaslight in rgo0t than in 1895, though this is contrary to the 
general experience. Toronto, for instance, had gas in 1895 which 
averaged for the dozen testings of the year 19'42-candle power ; and 
in 1901 it had gas of 20°16-candle power. 


———— 
_ ——~ 





HOW TO KEEP OUT THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


A Good Example at Wakefield. 


The following example of enterprise on the part of the Wakefield Gas 
Company will probably be read with interest. At a meeting of the 
Wakefield Board of Guardians, held towards the close of last month, a 
project for the substitution of electric for gas lighting in the old Work- 


house buildings was under consideration. Plans and specifications 
had been prepared and approved; and the Guardians were asked to 
sanction an application to the Local Government Board for authority 
to borrow £1850 to carry them out. The Chairman of the Electric 
Lighting Committee (Mr. Maddison) explained that this matter had 
been cropping up for some time, in consequence of remarks made in 
the Master's book as to the poor lighting of the Workhouse. On ex- 
amination, it was ascertained that the pipes were in a wretched con- 
dition, and it was a question as to whether they should make them 
good or have the electric light. They found it was absolutely impos- 
sible to make the old pipes good, and that they would require to have 
new ones at a cost of £210, which did not include the lighting of the 
roadways. The average cost of gas for the past five years had been 
£162 7s. 10d. It was decided to put 400 lamps in the house, and sug- 
gested that a new machine be put down that would feed 1200 lamps. 
Then they would be able to light the whole of the buildings from one 
engine. It was a scheme which would be efficient for twenty or thirty 
years. Mr. Burnley said he thought a little more information was 
needed as to the cost of gas; and Mr. Maddison replied that there 
would be a great saving by having the electric light. Mr. Cliffe pro- 
posed, as an amendment, that the matter should be referred to the 
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Finance Committee. Mr. Shaw asked whether, if the resolution was 
carried, they were going to do away with the gas altogether ; for if 
they ever had a breakdown they would have to resort to candles. He 
would like to have the gas retained in case of emergencies. Mr. 
Maddison said they proposed to do away with the gas altogether. Mr. 
W. Blackburn pointed out that at £120 per annum it would take some 
twenty years to pay back the borrowed money. After some further 
remarks, only four voted for the amendment; aid the Committee’s 
proposal was adopted. 

It was hardly to be expected that Mr. Harry Townsend, the Engi- 
neer and Manager of the Gas Company, would allow this piece of 
lighting to slip out of their hands without an effort to keep it, and 
accordingly he, on behalf of the Directors, submitted to the Guardians 
a proposal which came before them at their meeting on Wednesday. 
It set forth that the Directors had learned with regret that the supply 
of gas to the Workhouse was inadequate, that the plumber had esti- 
mated that a renewal of the pipes was necessary at a cost of £200, and 
that rather than spend this sum upon them the Guardians had decided 
upon an installation of the electric light at a cost of £1850. He said 
he had been instructed to inform them that the Directors were willing 
to overhaul the pipes at their own expense, putting in new ones where 
required, and doing whatever might be necessary to afford a satisfactory 
light in every part of the premises ; and that if they accepted the offer 
he would start upon the work at once. Mr. Maddison asked if the 
offer meant that a public Company were prepared to enter upon private 
premises and repair other peoples gas pipes. The Clerk replied that 
it did. Mr. Maddison remarked that the principle was a new one. 
The letter’ was referred to the General Purposes Committee ; and it 
was decided to request Mr. Townsend to attend an early meeting of 
the Guardians to answer any questions that might be put to him on 
the subject. 


_ —_ 
| <= 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 





The Disposal of the Profits. 


At the Meeting of the Sheffield City Council last Wednesday, the 
minutes of the Water Committee contained a recommendation that 


the resolution passed at the previous meeting in regard to the Water 
Committee’s profits should be rescinded. That resolution, it may be 
remembered, was to the effect that until the charges for baths and 
water-closets had been abolished, no grant of water profits should be 
made to any other object (ante p. 579). Sir Charles Skelton had given 
notice of an amendment rejecting this portion of the minutes. Before 
the matter was discussed, a question was asked by Mr. Whiteley, which 
elicited from Alderman Gainsford, the Chairman of the Committee, 
the information that, under their Act of Parliament, the Committee 





might accumulate a reserve fund of £150,090, but that there was no 
obligation upon them to do so. Sir Charles Skelton said he felt 
strongly the rightness of the resolution passed a month ago, which 
would prevent the Committee from devoting their profits, or any part 
of them, to purposes for which they were never intended. Alderman 
Gainsford said he wished to point out that the abolition of bath and 
water charges would absorb all the profits of the department for 
fifty years to come. If the Council were prepared to acquiesce in 
such a prospect, he had not another word to say. Did the Council 
really desire to sweep away the large revenue they were at pre- 
sent receiving from baths and water-closets ? The question was a 
serious one. As the law stood at present, every penny of profit 
which might result from the water undertaking was bound to be spent 
in reducing water charges, and for no other purpose whatever. The 
result would be that if the sinking fund ran out before the restriction 
was removed, there would be practically a free supply of water except 
for the cost of management. Hence the Committee were seeking for 
powers to apply the surplus revenue in any manner which might be 
considered advisable. They had a revenue from baths and water- 
closets of more than {10,000 a year—2d. in the pound on the rates— 
and the incidence of these charges was so small that to wipe them 
away would do no good to any individual, but would entail the sacrifice 
in the aggregate of a valuable source of revenue. He was very desirous 
last autumn to abolish the charge for baths and water-closets in houses 
of less than £20 rental; but they were told that, as the law stood at 
present, they could not do that, as they were obliged to reduce all 
charges alike. But what would be the use of making a present to a 
man who occupied a house of upwards of f100 rental of 15s. a year 
for his water-closet and 7s. 5d. forhis bath? This was why the Water 
Committee sought to obtain discretionary powers. Alderman Clegg 
expressed his intention of supporting the amendment. He said it was 
the primary duty of the Water Department to reduce the price of 
water as low and as soon as possible. It was unfair to compel 
property owners to put in baths and water-closets on sanitary 
grounds, and then charge them extra for the water these appli- 
ances needed. Mr. Castle confessed that he voted on the previous 
occasion for Mr. Marsh’s amendment, and it was one of the very few 
votes he had given in the Council and had afterwards regretted. He 
now intended to support Alderman Gainsford—in whom he had the 
greatest confidence—in this matter ; and he did so because he did not 
like tying the hands of the Corporation for half-a-century. The Com- 
mittee’s plan wouJd leave everything at the discretion of the Council. 
Mr. Shaw also announced his intention of voting in the contrary 
direction from his vote given last month, on the ground that it would 
be unreasonable for the Council to tie its hands in this matter for fifty 
years. At the same time, he believed they would do well to devote 
the surplus profits mainly to freeing the supply of water for baths, 
especially in the poorer class of houses. Mr. Chambers said the 
obligation to reduce the water charges was inherited from the old 
Company ; but it was only now that somebody had begun to try to get 
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rid of it. He thought the effort ought to be resisted, because he was 
convinced that the charges for baths and water-closets were everywhere 
regarded with the strongest hostility as taxes on cleanliness. The vote 
on the amendment was then taken, and it was rejected by a large 
majority. The Council then agreed unanimously to the following 
resolution, of which notice had been given by Alderman Gainsford : 
‘¢‘ That so much of the resolution relating to the minutes of the Water 
Committee passed by the City Council on the 13th day of August last 
as directs that no grant be made out of the surplus water revenue 
until water is supplied within the city of Sheffield for baths and water- 
closets free of charge to the owners or occupiers, be rescinded ; and 
that the question of the abolition or reduction of the charges for water 
for baths and water-closets be left until the proposed powers have 
been obtained, but with the intention that the earliest possible applica- 
tion of any water surplus shall be towards the reduction of the above- 
mentioned charges, in such manner as may be deemed most useful, 
and to the fullest extent which the revenue of the department may 
reasonably be expected to permit from time to time.”’ 


- — — 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

The autumn gathering of the Waverley Association closes the circuit 
of meetings of Scotch gas managers for the year. This year, I am 
afraid, will not figure as one of the red-letter ones. By this I do not 
mean that good work has not been done; by no means. There have 
been good attendances at all the meetings, and spirited discussions, 
which must leave their impress upon the minds of many ; but nothing 
of an outstanding nature has been brought forward which would stamp 
distinction upon the year. Pieasant gatherings have been the order of 
the day. That of last Thursday was the best of all. For that good 
effect credit must be given to Mr. W. Young, of Penicuik, the new Hon. 
Secretary, who selected such a magnificent meeting-place as the 
Queen's Bay Hotel, Joppa. The building was the residence of the late 
Mr. Charles Jenner, one of the merchant princes of Edinburgh, who 
bestowed much time and money upon the beautifying of both the house 
and the grounds. It is in the neighbourhood of the site which the 
Edinburgh Gaslight Company selected when they proposed to transport 
their works. Mr. Jenner appeared in Parliament as one of the 
opponents of the Company’s Bill, and pleaded that the fumes from the 
gas works would destroy the delicate plants in his garden. The 
transfer of the undertaking to the Corporation led to the site being 
abandoned, and Mr. Jenner ended his days in peace amid the charm- 
ing surroundings which he had gathered about him. Some of these 
are noteworthy. The interior of the house is decorated with an ex- 
tensive series of casts from the Elgin marbles. The garden is stocked 
with beautiful and rare plants; and a portion of the fence enclosing 





the grounds is a scalliger railing—made of wrought ironwork consisting 
of designs linked together—a copy of the famous one which was 
constructed at Verona in 1398. The place is now an hotel, within 
easy reach of the city, but with an atmosphere of repose about 
it which makes it one of the most delightful of retreats for the 
jaded cityman. So excellent was the treatment which the Association 
received in this ideal spot, that a spontaneous vote of thanks 
was accorded to the manager of the hotel for his kindness—an incident 
which I have never before seen at a gathering of the kind. Amid so 
many attractions, it might be supposed that the members would have 
little appetite for business; but it would not be in accordance with 
fact tosay so. Mr. L. Bell, of Innerleithen, the President, drew them 
into a consideration of the subject of how to overcome the evil effects 
of vibration upon incandescent gas-mantles. This address is worth 
perusal, being, as it is, a narrative of personal endeavour, which was 
crowned with so much success that no one need fear now to hang 
incandescent mantles in the most ‘‘shocking’’ places—even, I sup- 
pose, in the unfortunate island of Martinique. There can be no con- 
troversy upon recorded fact; but Mr. Bell’s subject was one which 
came home very closely to many of the members, and his address was 
followed by quite a pleasant chat. I donot know whether the prolific 
nature of the Waverley district inthe matter of gas managers has been 
before noted, but it is a fact worth noting. There are only about 
twenty gas-works in the district ; yet how many managers have, within 
the last few years, been promoted out of one or other of them. The 
present gas managers at Perth, Arbroath, Stirling, Airdrie, Helens- 
burgh, and Walker were all recently Managers of gas-works in the 
Waverley district. Probably it would be too much to say that the 
Association is responsible for the prosperity of so many of its members. 
At the same time, I believe that it was not without its influence, and that 
the Association and its ways are thus deserving of recognition. 

I am at a loss to understand the object of Mr. Thos. Mitchell, of 
Greenock, in writing the letter which you published last Tuesday. If it 
was his desire to express his dissent from someof the conclusions I came 
to, he could have done so without entering into the explanations he has 
given. But, further, these explanations should have been made ‘‘ on the 
floor of the House,’’ when the subject was before the Corporation, and 
not after the documents which were submitted had been accepted and 
adopted. Ido not know what Bailie Campbell said on July 16, 1901 ; 
but I find that he submitted the estimates for the year to June 30, 1902, 
at a meeting of the Corporation on Aug. 20, 1991. As to the goo tons 
of coal the existence of which Mr. Mitchell says is in dispute, he might 
have said who disputes it. The accounts for the past year were based 
upon the footing that there was a certain stock of coal on hand. They 
have been adopted without dissent ; and therefore neither Mr. Mitchell 
nor any other person is entitled to call them in question now. The 
gas made from July, 1990, to April, 1901, may have been anything it 
liked ; I was not referring to it, but to the period from July 1, rgor, to 
June 30, 1992. Besides, Mr. Ewing was not at Greenock till Novem- 
ber, 1901; and if the yield was low in that year, he cannot be held to 
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be responsible for it. I confess to an inaccuracy in one passage, in 
respect that it was not the first ten months of the year which brought 
out a yield of 10,215 cubic feet per ton of coal. It should have been 
‘‘ten months ;’’ the words ‘‘ the first ’’ were inserted in error. As to 
the marine boiler, well, I suppose I should not have said that the 
Convener ‘‘ was able to convince his colleagues,’’ although, in effect, 
this was what occurred, only it was after the event. What did take 
place was that at a meeting of the Corporation on Aug. 21, 1900, 
the purchase of the boiler was reported, and, referring to it, 
Bailie Campbell condemned the purchase by the Convener of the Gas 
Committee of the ‘‘ marine boiler,’’ and Mr. Mitchell, who was the 
Convener, said in reply that ‘‘ he did not regret the action. It might 
have been quite irregular, but he had done his level best in the 
interest of the ratepayers.’’ Mr. Mitchell ceased to be Convener, and 
was succeeded by Bailie Campbell. He seems to have a notion that 
he was a better man than Bailie Campbell. With that I have nothing 
to do; but I am anxious that the facts as to the excellent working of 
the undertaking by Mr. Ewing should be acknowledged. A year ago 
Bailie Campbell referred to the deficits of the previous two years, amount- 
ing together to £4900, and said he did not pyopose to wipe out that 
sum in the year then current. But the Corporation are now in the 
position of being able to reduce the amount to f1900. A balance of 
£3000 has been earned, which was not estimated for. This was the 
work of the Manager, who was, perhaps, not so well understood a year 
ago as he is now; and I consider I should be wanting in my duty if I 
did not make special reference to an outcome which is creditable to the 
gentleman, and which I should have imagined every member of the 
Corporation would have hailed as a most pleasing result. And the 
credit to Mr. Ewing is all the greater from the fact that he did not get 
his own way throughout the year. * 

The Stonehouse (Lanarkshire) Gas Company was registered last 
week as a limited liability Company, with a capital of £3450 in £1 
shares. The Company have acquired the undertaking of a previous 
Company, and have made considerable additions to the gas-works, 
including a new gasholder of 34,000 cubic feet capacity, alterations on 
the retort-bench, a steel foul main, and a circular washer-scrubber. 
The gasho'der was erected by Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and Co., 
Limited, of Sheffield. Mr. A. Gillespie, of Glasgow, was Consulting 
Engineer. The gas was formally turned on to the new holder the 
other day by Mr. W. Craig, the Chairmanofthe Company. After the 
ceremony, Mr. Craig was presented with a gold albert chain, with a 
suitable inscription, asa recognition of his services to the undertaking 
as Chairman during the past twenty-eight years. 

The Dumfries Town Council have let the construction of the new 
gasholder which they have agreed to erect, to the Barrowfield Iron- 
Works, Limited, of Glasgow. The price is £4200 Messrs. John 
Shaw and Co., of the Maryhill Iron-Works, Glasgow, have secured the 
contract for the supply of cast-iron pipes. 


* A letter from Mr. Ewing on the matters under discussion will be found 
in our ‘‘ Correspondence ’’ columns to-day.— ED. J. G. L. 





The Airdrie Town Council have adopted the Burghs Gas Supply 
Acts as a preliminary step in a proposed gas transfer. 


The Coatbridge Town Council on Thursday should have considered 
a motion by Mr. O'Neill to the effect that the Council acquire the 
undertaking of the Coatbridge Gas Company ; but instead of discus- 
sing the subject itself, they spent their time discussing whether they 
should discuss it. On the part of some, the idea is held that the rate- 
payers should be consulted upon the subject before the Council con- 
siders it, and they favoured postponement of the motion which Mr. 
O'Neill was to submit. Others took up an attitude antagonistic to the 
motion, holding that it would be better to wait till it is seen how the 
community will fare under the new Water Trust for the district. There 
is also a sewage purification scheme looming in the near future, which 
had the effect of frightening some members of the Council at the pros- 
pect of incurring further burdens. In the end, Mr. O'Neill’s motion 
was put off fora month. This is the third time it has been before the 
Council and postponed ; so that it would appear that there is not much 
eagerness to go on with the proposal. 

The Corporation of Perth have retrieved their reputation upon the 
subject of the payment in full of Mr. Newbigging’s fee for the services 
rendered by him in inquiring into the alleged increases in the bills 
of gasconsumers. A fortnight ago they resolved to offer him seventy 
guineas. This resolution came up for confirmation in the minutes at 
a meeting this week, and after a discussion the Council agreed, by 
13 v>tes to 8, to pay the account as rendered. Mr. Newbigging had 
offered to refer the matter to the President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers; but the offer was not accepted—the members of the Council 
who were opposed to payment being, it appeared, prepared to defend 
their action in a Civil Court, if necessary. Upon this point Lord 
Provost Macgregor reminded the Council that they would go into 
Court with their armour weakened in three places: First, that they did 
not stipulate with Mr. Newbigging what his fee was to be; second, that 
they had received his report; and, third, that they had already decided 
that ten guineas a day was not too much to pay for the services of an 
expert. Good sense prevailed, and a scandal has been averted. Mr. 
Wright, the Convener of the Gas Committee, dissented from the finding 
of the Council, so that it may be heard of again. While, however, the 
Corporation, as a whole, have done what is right in the end, there are 
members of it who have so little sense of what is proper in public life 
that they would have had the Council, if they could, fly in the face 
of all that was just. The Council, in accepting Mr. Newbigging’s 
report, are tied to the position that there was no cause for grumbling at 
the amounts charged for gas. Yet at this week’s meeting Mr. Mac- 
pherson moved that it be remitted to a Committee of five members of 
the Council, along with Mr. Whimster, the late Gas Engineer to the 
Corporation, to hear the complaints of consumers, and to settle their 
claims by compromise, if necessary. Lord Provost Macgregor ruled 
the motion to be out of order, and thus defeated the amazing proposal. 
It is one which will immensely please a section of the electors ; and it 
is, consequently, likely to be heard of again. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Sept. 13. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

When the heavy exports for August became known at the beginning 
of the week, buyers displayed considerable anxiety to cover their im- 
mediate requirements, and the demand was consequently fully main- 
tained. As production is now, however, also commencing to increase, 
supplies were more abundant; and proving sufficient to satisfy the 
demand, values, though remaining firm, experienced little change— 
being £12 2s. 6d. f.o.b. Hull, and £12 7s. 6d. f.o.b. Leith and Liver- 
pool, for prompt delivery. Dealers havein this instance been the main 
operators. Consumers have mostly declined to accord the prices ex- 
acted for immediate delivery, and are placing faith in the lower quota- 
tions still current for all later deliveries, notwithstanding the fact that 
the total exports of the year to the end of August are nearly 10,000 tons 
in excess of those for the same period of last year. More interest has 
therefore been shown in forward delivery ; and makers having modified 
their ideas of price, a fair business is reported for October-December 
and October-March delivery at {11 12s. 6d. per ton, Beckton terms, 
and {11 15s. on ordinary f.o.b. terms. 


Nitrate of Soda. 

This article is firm on the spot at 8s. 44d. per cwt. for ordinary and 
8s. 74d. for refined quality ; while for spring delivery 8s. 74d. is being 
accepted. 


Tar Products. Lonpon, Sept. 13. 


The markets remain quiet ; but there are signs ofa slight improve- 
ment in carbolic acid and creosote, while pitch remains very firm. There 
are now inquiries all over next year; but as these appear to be very 
much of a speculative nature, business does not result, especially as 
most of the tar contracts will not be settled until March or April of 
next year. Crude carbolic is decidedly better ; and there is a good 
inquiry for prompt delivery. In crystals, there isa much firmer tone, 
though there does not appear to be any actual business doing ; makers 
not being anxious to sell except at an improved price. Creosote con- 
tinues firm; but prices do not advance. The demand, however, keeps 
fairly good, and existing values seem likely to be maintained during 
the winter. Toluol and solvent are in a depressed state, and prices are 
purely nominal. In benzol, there is more inquiry for 50 go per cent., 
up to the end of the present year; but marufacturers do not care to 
accept 7d., which is the price offered by buyers. As regards anthra- 
cene, the position is unchanged. Consumers are not anxious to pur- 
chase, and makers are decidedly holding off the market. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 18s. to 22s. 6d. 
Pitch, London, 50s. 6d. to 52s. 6d.; east coast, 48s. 6d. to 49s. ; west 
coast, 448. 6d. to 45s. Benzol, 90 per cent., 74d.; 50-90 per cent., 





7d. Toluol, 7d. to 74d. Crude naphtha, 2$d.; solvent naphtha, 73d. 
to 8d.; heavy naphtha, 9d. Creosote, London, 14d. to 1gd.; North, 
Id. to 14d. Heavy oils, 13d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., 1s. 74d. 
to 1s. 8d. Naphthalene, 30s. to 4os.; salts, 20s. to 21s. Anthra- 
cone, °*A,”” 14d. to 12d. ; ** B,’’ ad. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market continues firm, especially for prompt delivery. The 
Gaslight and Coke Company now quote £12 5s. to the end of October; 
but for November-April their price is {11 15s. As regards Hull, busi- 
ness is quiet, and there is no change in price, which remains £12 2s. 6d. 
In Leith, business has been done for prompt, and for October at 
£12 7s. 6d. ; but there is no business doing at this port for forward 
delivery. 


— 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 





ee 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 


A tendency to quiet down, if anything, has been noticeable in the 
coal trade of this district ever since the commencement of the month; 
and there have been more ample supplies of nearly all descriptions 
of fuel. Now, however, that the holiday stoppages in the principal 
industrial centres have come to a close, manufacturing operations will 
get back into their normal condition, with a consequent increased con- 
sumption of the lower qualities of round coal suitable for steam and 
forge purposes. For house-fire coals, quotations at Lancashire col- 
lieries are firm at the list basis rates ; and there is some talk of a more 
than probable hardening with the close of the month, which would no 
doubt meet with the ready co-operation of Yorkshire collieries. . But 
Wigan Arley remains at 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. per ton at the pit, Pem- 
berton four-feet and seconds Arley 12s. to 12s. 6d., and common house 
coal gs. 6d. to ros. Common round coals are also well maintaining 
late rates, and are steadying up to the list basis where there has been 
low cutting recently for temporary sales. At the pit good ordinary 
descriptions of steam and forge coals are not now quoted under 8s. 6d. 
to gs. per ton. Engine fuel continues to be rather more plentiful, and 
larger quantities are now coming in from outside districts, chiefly 
Derbyshire, which tend to compete with the local output. The better 
qualities of Lancashire slack are, however, firm at recent rates, and 
average about 6s. per ton medium, to 6s 6d. and 7s. best sorts. Com- 
mon slack is not quite so strong, owing to the keener competition from 
outside ; but it is not quotably lower—4s. od. to 5s. 3d. per ton at the 
pit representing the minimum figures for common Lancashire slack, 
with, however, Derbyshire slack to be bought in the district at from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 64. The shipping trade remains unsatisfactory, with 
prices low at about gs. 6d. to 10s. per ton for steam coal, delivered at 
the ports on the Mersey. 
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FOR ENRICHING GAS IN BULK. 
PREVENTS NAPHTHALENE DEPOSITS. 


OVER 100 MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTORS HAVE NOW BEEN FIXED. 


Among the Companies and Towns supplied are The Gas Light and Coke Company, The South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, Birmingham, Leeds, Rochdale, Bristol, Sheffield, Southport, Alloa, 
Broughty Ferry, Dunfermline, and many other Works, both large and small, where they have been 
working in some instances for the past Sewen Years. 


MORE GAS & SALEABLE COKE PER TON of COAL CARBONIZED is PRODUCED; SAVING CAPITAL, LABOUR, FUEL, WEAR & TEAR, &c. 
THE ENRICHMENT IS INSTANTANEOUS AND PERMANENT. 
The Carburettor is inexpensive, easily fixed, and entirely supersedes the use of Cannel. 





Dealers in Benzol, Carburine, and all other Naphthas and 
Oils suitable for the Enrichment or Production of Gas. 





For Prices and full Particulars, apply to 


THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


18, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Northern Coal Trade. 


There has been a steady demand for coal, both for export and for 
home use ; but the production is full, and thus there is less change in 
the prices than is sometimes the case. For best Northumbrian steam 
coals, there is a strong inquiry ; and the price is firm at 11s. 64. per 
ton f.o.b.—the collieries having full work, and in one or two cases a 
fair loading turn. Second-clas3 steams are not quite so favourably 
placed, and the price varies more—from 93. 3d. to 103. 64. per ton; 
while steam smalls are in ample supply at from 5s. to 5s. 64. The gas 
coal trade is becoming more active, and the deliveries on the great 
contracts are now enlarging steadily, while the exports continue full. 
Gas coal is quoted from gs. to ros. per ton f.o.b. for occasional cargoes. 
But the best classes are not quite so abundant as they were; and though 
there is a steady production, the increased requirements will soon take 
up the output. Gas coke is in a few cases quoted higher; 12s. to 
12s. 6d. per ton being now named as f.o.b. prices, though there is 
other coke being introduced in competition for manufacturing uses. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


There has been no change during the week. Apparently traders 
are facing the winter with the intention of working upon day-to-day 
supplies. The prices quoted are: Main 8s. 3d. to 8s. 6d. per ton, 
f.o.b. Glasgow, ell gs. 3d. to ros. 3d., and splint 9s. 6d. The ship- 
ments for the week amounted to 223,521 tons—an increase of 1283 tons 
upon the previous week, and of 2988 tons upon the corresponding week 
of last year. For the year to date, the total shipments have been 
7,190,512 tons—an increase of 819,266 tons upon the same period of 
the previous year. 
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Intensified Gas Lighting at Newmarket.—Since the publication 
of the article dealing with this subject in the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ for the 2nd 
inst. (p. 635), we learn that the self-intensifying lamps which have been 
erected at Newmarket were supplied by the Welsbach Incandescent 
Gas-Light Company, Limited. 


Attacking the Electric Light at Port Elizabeth. The Town Council 
of Port Elizabeth have had before them a scheme of electric lighting ; 
and with the view of saving the ratepayers from the disappointment, 
and possible loss, which might result from its adoption, Mr. W. 
Arnott, the Manager of the South African Lighting Association, has 
laid before them, in a well-compiled pamphlet, a number of ‘‘ solid 
facts’’ about electric street lighting, to which he invites their careful 
consideration. He points out that if the e‘ectric light is introduced 
in the streets the rates are bound to increase, inasmuch as it will cost 
40s. a month to do what the Association now do for tos. 6d. This one 
‘*solid fact’’ should be sufficient, irrespective of the many others ad- 
duced, to cause the ratepayers to pause before committing themselves 
to the carrying out of the proposed undertaking. 











Lighting of Truro.—The Corporation of Truro have had under 
consideration the question of the renewal of the contract with the Gas 
Company for the lighting of the streets. The Company offered, if the 
Corporation would enter into a contract for five years, to put in I4o 
incandescent burners in place of the old ones, and to give to the Cor- 
poration the benefit of any reduction in price which might be made to 
the general body of consumers. In the event of the Corporation 
desiring to terminate the contract before the expiration of five years, 
they could do so on payment at the rate of {10 per annum for the 
unexpired portion. The Company also submitted a tender for one year 
on the same terms as last—namely, 68s. 9d. for all-night lamps, and 
37s. od. for those extinguished at midnight. The Lighting Committee 
recommended the acceptance of the tender for one year; and after 
some discussion, it was adopted. 


Fatal Accident toa Gas Stoker.—Dr. Westcott recently held an in- 
quest at Shoreditch on the body of John Casey, aged 42, a gas stoker, 
late in the employ of the Gaslight and Coke Company. The widow 
deposed that the deceased had been able to do his work for 24 years 
up till within afew days of his death. He told witness that he had 
met with an accident at the works. George Lynes, a gas stoker, gave 
evidence as to seeing the deceased fall on to his barrow, owing to i's 
being turned on one side through catching on a piece of coke. De- 
ceased said he was afraid he had hurt himself. Dr. Major Greenwood ° 
said death was due to enteritis and peritonitis, but he could not find 
any marks of injury. Hecould see no connection between the acci- 
dent and death, though he would not swear an injury did not cause it. 
The Jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death.’’ 


The Ownership of a Reservoir Site.—The question of the owner- 
ship of the site of the reservoir at Downderry, Cornwall, is just now 
giving rise to some anxiety. Recently a claim was made on the St. 
German’s Rural District Council for rent for the site, which the 
Council thought had been given to them. On the matter being 
referred to the Clerk, he prceduced a letter dated February, 1898, in 
which it was stated that Mr. Littleton was prepared to makea convey- 
ance of his life interest in the land to the Council as a gift, subject to 
the rights and clauses of the leaseholders. He had no intention of 
making any charge; but, as tenant for life, he had no power to vest 
in the Council the ownership of the site, except by sale in accordance 
with the provisions of the Settled Land Acts, under which a tenant for 
life must sell for the best price that could be reasonably obtained. In 
answer to questions, the Clerk said there was no deed, and the site was 
given with conditions, one of which was the obligation to the lease- 
holder who claimed rent. Mr. Banbury thought the Council must be 
considered unbusiness-like for having spent £2000 in constructing 
reservoirs on land of which they could not claim the ownership. They 
understood the site was given; but now, aftersome years, they found 
they were at the mercy of other people. Having further discussed the 
matter in private, the Council appointed a Committee to interview 
Mr. Littleton’s solicitors. 
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Serious Gas Explosion in Naples.—According to a Central News 
telegram, the church of Santa Lucia, in Naples, was partly destroyed, 
last Friday week, by an explosion of gas. It is reported that the 
massive roof was hurled by the force of the explosion a height of be 
tween 50 and 6o feet. Several persons were killed, and many injured. 


Waltham and Cheshunt Gas Company.—At the 67th half-yearly 
meeting of this Company, the accounts presented showed a surplus of 
undivided profits amounting to £2432, out of which the Directors 
recommended a dividend on the ‘‘A’’ shares at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum, and on the‘ B” and ‘‘ C ’’ shares at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum. The recommendation was agreed to. 


Wages of Gas Workers at Nelson.—The wages of the labourers 
in the Gas Department of the Nelson Corporation were some time since 
increased from 5d. to 54d. per hour. Having referred to this fact at 
the last meeting of the Town Council, Alderman Wilkinson, the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, said it was intended to advance 
the men's pay to 54d. at the end of March next. This division had 
b2en made so as to obviate a serious departure from the estimates. 


Additional Capital for the Portsmouth Water Company.—At a 
special general meeting held a few days ago, the Directors of the Ports- 
mouth Water Company were empowered to raise additional capital to 
the amount of £123,000, under the Provisional Order obtained this 
session; and they were authorized to borrow, on mortgage, in respect 
of such capital, a sum not exceeding, in the whole, one-third of the 
sum sanctioned by the Order. The Chairman (Mr. W. Grant, J.P.) 
explained that there were one or two extensive works which would 
require a large amount of money. For instance, there was the new 
Admiralty main from the reservoir at Portsdown Hill to the Dockyard ; 
and then there was another work which would be very costly, but 
which was most desirable. For the last twenty years the Board had 
been anxious to construct a tunnel under Hilsea Creek, in which they 
could place all their pipes, and where they could be easy of access, and 
kept under constant surveillance, instead of being embedded in the 
muddy creek, where they could not be got at or watched. 

Dissolution of the Airedale Gas Company.—An_ extraordinary 
general meeting of the Airedale Gas Company was held on Thursday, 
at Idle, to decide whether the Directors should ‘‘retain or pay any 
such bonuses as mentioned in section 65 of the Bradford Corporation 
Act, 1902."’ Mr. H. Raistrick (the Chairman) presided. Alderman 
Watson having explained the provisions of the section under which 
the meeting was called, the Chairman invited the shareholders to dis- 
cuss the matter. It was eventually resolved unanimously that a sum 
of {1000 should be divided among the Directors and officers of the 
Company out of the purchase-money to be paid by the Bradford Cor- 
poration for the undertaking. The speeches were all of a congratula- 
tory character; the long and faithful services of the Secretary (Mr. 
Edwin Thornton) who had been associated with the Company for 33 
years, and of the collector (Mr. Stephenson) being commented upon. 

















———— 


Lighting Question at Devonport.—The question of extending the 
area of the public arc lighting in Devonport was referred to at the 
meeting of the Town Council last week. Application had been made 
to the Electric Power Committee for a quotation for lighting the bridge 
over the creek between Stonehouse and Devonport, which is private 
property. The Committee quoted the price of £22 ros. per lamp per 
annum ; and at the same time suggested that the lightirg should be 
continued on both sides of the bridge, so as to give continuous electric 
lighting above the main highway connecting the two towns. The Road 
Committee of the Devonport Council recommended that this proposal 
should not be adopted for the present as far as the Devonport side of 
the bridge was concerned. After some conversation, in which it was 
stated that the whole subject of the public lighting would be discussed 
at an early date, it was decided to refer the matter back to the Electric 
Power Committee. What Stonehouse may decide in the matter re- 
mains to be seen ; but it is worthy of note that at the meeting of the 
District Council yesterday week it was said that Stonehouse was the 
best-lighted town in the West of England. The lighting now is by 
incandescent gas-lamps, and is carried out under contract with the 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company. 


Action by the Incandescent Trust, Limited.—In the City of London 
Court, last Tuesday, an action was brought by the Incandescent 
Trust, Limited, of 10, Union Court, Old Broad Street, against Mr. 
Edward A. Wood, of 100, Aston Road, Birmingham, to recover the 
sum of {10 unpaid calls on shares. The plaintiffs’ solicitor explained 
that the Company was registered in the usual way, and that the defen- 
dant was one of the seven signatories. It was formed by ironmongers 
and others to protect their trade in incandescent mantles, and to 
oppose the Welsbach Company. The defendant had paid £15, and 
there was {10 due. The defendant had counterclaimed for £10, which 
he stated he had lent to the Trade Protection Society, which existed 
prior tothe Trust. The plaintiffs, however, declined to admit his right 
to the counterclaim, as that Society had nothing to do with them. 
The defendant also counterclaimed for £4 for attendances in London 
as a Director of the Company; but there was really nothing due to 
him. Mr. Alfred Tapp, Secretary to the Company, said the defen- 
dant was being proceeded against because he was in arrear with the 
calls ; and the Directors had passed a minute directing that all who 
owed money oncalls should besued. Mr. St. Gerrans said the Directors 
voted themselves £100 a year for their ‘‘arduouslabours.’’ The defen- 
dant was well known in the trade, and his services were eagerly sought 
for. At the end of the first meeting of Directors, he led the way in 
resigning when he found out how things were managed. No doubt at 
the inception of the Trust everybody hoped that it would be a useful 
institution for defending actions brought by the Welsbach Company. 
The defendant, however, found out that it was not likely to result in 
any good. His Honour, Judge Rentoul, K.C., said he would strike 
out the counterclaim, and judgment would be entered accordingly for 
the defendant. 
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Accident while Testing a Gas-Engine.—On Monday of last week, 
five men were overcome by gas owing to an escape from the valves of 
a gas-engine which has just been erected at the wire works of Messrs. 
F. Smith and Co., at Halifax. The men were testing the engine; and 
while so engaged a quantity of Dowson gas, with which the engine was 
being worked, escaped from the valves and filled the engine-room. 
Three of Messrs. Crossley’s men and two employees of Messrs. Smith 
were rendered unconscious by inhaling the gas. They were removed 
into the open air as speedily as possible, and emetics were administered, 
with the result that they came round in a short time. 


Explosion in Panton Street.—Last Tuesday morning, just after 
five o’clock, there was a loud explosion, which blew up the pavement 
outside the Comedy Theatre, in Panton Street, Haymarket. Smoke and 
flames issued from the hole, as well as from a number of distributing- 
boxes in connection with the electric current. Firemen arrived from 
various stations, and the earliest arrivals found the flames licking the 
front of the Theatre, as well as of a laundry and a printseller’s shop. 
A man who was on his way to work when the explosion occurred, was 
found to have been badly burnt about the face, arms, and legs, and 
had to be removed to the Charing Cross Hospital. Buckets of sand 
were procured, and after much difficulty the fire was extinguished. 
Gangs of men were promptly set to work to remedy the mischief ; and 
in the evening no inconvenience was experienced in regard to the 
lighting of the locality. 

Defective Electric Lighting at Sandowa (I.W.). 
ing of the Sandown District Council, the Works Committee reported 
that they had instructed the Surveyor to deduct from any payment to 
be made to the Electric Light Company penalties in respect of lamps 
not lighted. Mr. J. Colenutt stated that on the previous night three 
of the lamps were not giving light. It was time something was done 
to compel the Company to look after the lighting a little better. The 
Vice-Chairman said they ought to get more power from the light. It 
was not so good as a I6- candle gas-lamp used to be. It was a dis- 
grace to the place to be so badly lighted. There ought to be some means 
of ascertaining what light was given them. The Company had got 
them under their thumb for seven years, and it seemed that they 
meant to keep them there. Mr. Board said there was grave dissatis- 
faction in the town. The light was far worse than when they had gas. 
Everyone they talked to was grumbling about it. The Chairman 
(Mr. J. Dore) expressed surprise that the Committee had not appointed 
an Inspector to look after the light. He could not understand the 
failure of lights night after night. They were apparently to wait 
another month before any steps were taken, so that the fines could be 
enforced for non-lighting. H2 wished they could settle the matter 
more expeditiously. The Committee were asked to make the best 
arrangement possible for inspecting the light; and it was also decided 
to write to the Company in London, informing them that the lamps 
often failed for several evenings in succession, that the incandescent 
lamps gave a very indifferent light, and requesting that this might be 
remedied without delay. 





English v. French Water-Pipes.—There has been some competi- 
tion between English and French makers of cast-iron water-pipes over 
a contract for the supply of 24,272 yards of 18-inch cast-iron mains for 
the Wingham water scheme of the Margate Town Council. We learn 
from the ‘‘ Ironmonger ’’ that in all seven tenders were received, and 
of these two were for pipes of French manufacture—one being at 
£6 7s. 6d. per ton for 1o00 tons. In accepting the tender of Messrs. 
Cochrane and Co., of Middlesbrough at £30,025 13s. Id. (heavy 
pipes, £5 6s. 3d. per ton; light, £5 7s. 6d. ; and specials, £9 15s.), the 
Town Council were informed that these prices were 3s. 8d. per ton 
lower than the quotation for French pipes. 


New Joint-Stock Companies.—The Stonehouse (Lanarkshire) Gas 
Company, Limited, has been formed, with a capital of £3450, in £1 
shares, to take over the works and assets of the existing Company. No 
public subscription for shares is invited. The Lancashire Patent Fuel 
Company, Limited, has been registered with a capital of £10,000, in 
#1 shares, to carry on the businesses of manufacturers of, and dealers 
in, fuel, pitch, tar, or other substances ; owners or lessees of coal or 
other mines ; and importers and exporters of, and dealers in, coal or 
other minerals, oil, petroleum, and other articles. The Morpeth 
Gaslight Company, Limited, has been registered with a capital of 
£26,000 in £1 shares, to acquire the business of the Morpeth — 
light Company, Limite, registered as a limited company in 1856 ; 
adopt an agreement with R, Crawford (for himself and all the leer 
holders in the old Company), and to carry on the general business of 
a gas company and of suppliers of light, heat, and power. 


Lewes Gas Company.—The half-yearly general meeting of this 
Company was held last Wednesday—Alderman Kemp in the chair. 
The Directors reported a profit of £1339 on the revenue account; and 
the balance applicable for distribution was £2949. Dividends at the 
rates of 5 and 34 per cent. upon the original and additional stock were 
recommended. These, after deduction of income- tax, would amount 
to £1395, and leavea balance of £1554 to be carried f.rward. The 
Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, remarked that the 
Directors proposed to pay the full statutory dividends; but to do this 
they rejuced their reserve dividend balance, which would stand at 
£1554—a substantial amount for a Company of their size. There 
had been a diminution in the quantity of gas supplied to ordinary con- 
sumers for lighting purposes during the half year, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1991; but this was outweighed, he was glad 
to say, by the increase in the quantity of gas which passed through the 
prepayment meters. They had a greater demand for gas for cooking 
and heating purposes. The increase in the gas sold during the six 
months was 1,300,200 cubic feet. They had also had an increase of 
158 meters. He thought this was a satisfactory extension of business. 
As compared with 1894, they had an augmented output of 84 million 
cubic feet of gas. Mr. Oke seconded the motion, and it was carried ; 
and the dividends recommended were afterwards declared. A vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Chairman and Directors, the Secretary 
(Mr. H. J. Hillman), the Manager (Mr. Levi Monk), and staff. 
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New Powerful Heater. No. 22 “Syphonette.” 
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The Quality of the Lea Water.—In the article on ‘‘ Water Affairs ’’ The Gas Committee of the Ilkeston Corporation have reduced the 
in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ for the 2nd inst., reference was made to a gruesome | price of gas 2d. per rooo cubic feet to all classes of consumers. 
account given by a writer in one of the London daily papers of the con- 
dition of the River Lea—the object doubtless being to discredit the The Hamilton Town Council agreed on Tuesday to the erection of 
river as a source of water supply for London. It is satisfactory to | an apparatus designed by their Manager saga Ballantyne) which 
find, from the last two reports of Dr. Thorpe, Chief of the Government | may be used in case of breakdown or repair of the sulphate plant. 
Laboratory, that in both July and August the samples of Lea water | Complaint was made of bad smells coming from the gas-works, and 
analyzed by him were of ‘‘ good chemical quality. the Convener (Bailie MacHale) undertook that the Gas Committee 


Candles for Public Lighting at Llanelly.—It appears that some | Would do all they could to mitigate the evil. 
of the inhabitants of Llanelly are so dissatisfied with the public light- 
ing arrangements, that a few evenings since they lighted a portion of Owing to the opposition of owners of adjoining property, the South 
one of the main thoroughfares with candles, with the object of putting | Molton Town Council were advised that it would be necessary to apply 
the Local Authority toshame. The sight attracted such crowds that | for a Provisional Order giving them power to utilize land adjoining the 


the police were kept busy clearing the pavement, and the Urban Dis- | gas-works for the purpose of extensions. One of the opponents of the 
trict Council, it 1s stated, contemplate taking proceedings against the | scheme attended a meeting of the Council last week, and explained 
parties for causing an obstruction. that he objected because the road in front of his house had been left 


in a bad condition. It was explained that the matter had now gone 
too far to be reopened, and that the application for the Provisional 
Order must proceed, although it meant an unnecessary expenditure of 
about £200. 


The Fire at the Islington Electric Light Works.—In a report on 
the recent fire at the electricity supply station of the Islington Borough 
Council, the Electrical Engineer (Mr. Albert Gay) says ‘‘ the actual 
origin of the outbreak will probably remain unknown, as it is now im- 
possible to give'a definite opinion. Whether a light was dropped by 
a man working at or near the conduit, or whether by some means 
spontaneous combustion caused the fire, can only remain a matter of 
conjecture. One thing, however, is absolutely certain—viz., that 


The following example of Trade Union arrogance is taken from 
the ‘‘New York Commercial Advertiser: ’’ The Bricklayers’ Union 
of Cleveland has seen fit to make a conspicuous exhibition of arrogance 
whatever else may have been the cause, it was not due to self-ignition | at 2 time when organized labour is in greaiest need of publicsympathy 
or to any defect in the electrical cables, apparatus, plant, or system. and in greatest danger of losing that sympati.y through the folly of its 

members. Senator Hanna has been asked to lay the corner stone of a 

The Collection of Gas-Rentals at Devonport.—From a report | Salvation Army building, and the sapient layers of brick notify him 
presented to the Devonport Town Council last Thursday, it appears | that he cannot perform that rite, which involves the momentary 
that some difficulty has arisen over the collection of money due for gas | handling of a trowel, unless he joins their Union! It requires almost 
supplied before Jan. 1, 1902, at which date the gas-works nominally superhuman patience for any rational being to retain an attitude of 
passed from the control of the Gas Company to that of the Corporation. | friendliness towards organized labour in the face of such exhibitions 
Application to the Magistrates for distress warrants had been refused, | as this. 
and the Gas Committee therefore instructed the Town Clerk to formally 
apply for the money, and, if necessary, to take proceedings in the We have received a copy of the new gas stove catalogue of the 
County Court for its recovery. Mr. W. Hornbrook, in moving the | Cannon Iron Foundries, Limited, of Deepfields, near Bilston. It is an 
adoption of the report, said the collector of gas-rentals seemed to have | exceedingly well got-up production, consisting of about too large quarto 
incurred the displeasure of a certain Magistrate, though it was really | pages, showing the various productions of the Company. The cata- 
not the fault of the collector or the Corporation that the money had | logue proper is preceded by a treatise on the maintenance of gas- 
not been got in before. The Council actually did not take the works | cookers. The special features of the goods manufactured by the Com- 
over until May, and before that they had no power to force matters. | pany are the ‘‘ Porceliron’’ enamelling used for the linings of gas- 
In the County Court he had no doubt they would receive justice ; cookers, &c., and the ‘‘ Vitro-Lustre,’’ a new imperishable enamel for 
while in the Police Court there seemed to be prejudice against the | gas-fires, &c. The improved ‘‘ Cannon"’ gas-fires of the Company 
Corporation. The Gas Company wanted to get hold of all the money | embody their patented removable burner and brick, and their fixed jet 
they could, and left the Council to collect a balance of some hundreds | with union connection, which is fitted on the cast-iron back of the 
of pounds which they had paid in order that the Company might get | fire instead of on the burner itself. Following the illustrations of 
their maximum dividends. For the encouragement of the ratepayers, | stoves come the domestic and laundry gas appliances, cooking utensils, 
| 











he should like to say that the works were going on swimmingly. The | fittings, &c.; and at the end are numerical and alphabetical indices to 


Committee’s proceeding was approved. | the contents of the book. 


_& W. WALKER, LTD. 


Midland Iron-Works, Donnington, nr. Newport, Shropshire. 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. E.C. Telegraphic Addresses: “ FORTRESS, DONKINGTON, oo LONDON.” 
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PURIFYING-MACHINES FOR AMMONIA. SCRUBBERS. 
TAR-EXTRACTORS. RETORT MOUTHPIECES OF ANY SHAPE, 
Milbourne’s Patent Gas Purifiers. 
Milbourne’s Patent Automatic Cover Fastener. 
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WECK’S PATENT CEN:TR E-VALVES. 
CONDENSERS. Cripps’s Grid-Valyvp, TAR-BURNERS. 
Milbourne’s Patent Grid-VYValves, 


SIEYES. For bye-passing the lower layer in Purifiers. eee. 


TYSOHEH’S SELE-SHALING MOUTHPIECES 
Tar-Distilling Plants. Claus’ Sulphur-Recovery Plants. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANTS. 

















